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Our Exclusive 
SHIRTMAKER® 


Your own good taste... so 
apparent here in the wearing 
of this new Shirtmaker. Its 
Fall '58 version: in Lanella, 
a washable wool and cotton 
imported from Switzerland. 
Black Watch plaid only. Sizes 
10 to 20, 38 and 40. 
(N-1) 59.95 
Mail and phone orders. filled 
ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 


ARDMORE — Mongomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 + (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


THEATER 
Forrest, 1114 Walnut St.— “The World of 
Suzie Wong," Sept. 22 through Oct. 4. “Comes 
a Day" with Judith Anderson, Oct. 6 through 
18. “La Plume de Ma Tante," Oct. 20 through 
Nov. 1. 


Walnut, 9th and Walnut Sts.—‘‘The Girls 
in 509" with Imogene Coca and Dorothy Gish, 
Sept. 29 through Oct. 11. "The Man in the 
Dog Suit” with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy, Oct. 13 through 25. "Look Back in 
Anger,” Oct. 27 through Nov. 7. 


Locust, 1405 Locust St.— “Make a Million” 
with Sam Levene, Sept. 29 through Oct. 11. 
“The Marriage-Go-Round" with Charles Boyer 
and Claudette Colbert, Oct. 15 through Oct. 
25. 


Erlanger, 21st and Market—‘‘Once More, With 
Feeling" with Joseph Cotten and Arlene 
Francis, Sept. 21 through Oct. 4. “The Third 
Best Sport" with Celeste Holm, Oct. 5 
through 18. “Patate” with Tom Ewell, Oct. 20 
through 25. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abbey Playhouse, 5265 Ridge Ave.— “Uncle 
Malo ORE HT, 11, 18. "Thes Boy 
Friend," Oct. 24, 26, 31, Nov. 1. and the 
following two weekends, at 8:30. 


Neighborhood Players, 22nd St. below Walnut— 
“Cave Dwellers." Oct. 11, 18, 25 and each 
Sat. through Nov. 17 at 8:30. 


Old Academy Players, 3544 Indian Queen Lane, 
Germantown—‘‘Seven Year Itch,” Oct. 24, 25, 
30, 831, Nov. 1 at 8:30. 


Whitemarsh Valley Players, Hillerest Junior 
High School, Hillerest Ave., Springfield Town- 
ship.—''The Biggest Thief in Town," Oct. 18, 
24, 25 at 8:30. 


Village Playhouse, Summit and Jefferson Sts., 
Hatboro.—''The Tender Trap," Oct. 31, Nov. 
1, 7, 8 at 8:30. 


Barnstormers, Ward & Tome Sts., Ridley 
Park, Pa.—''Teahouse of the August Moon," 
Oct. 9, 10, 11 at 8:30. 


Main Line Playhouse, Penn Valley School, Penn 
Valley, Narberth, Pa.—-'The Happy Time," Oct. 
ETS 8190. 


The Playmasters, at their new barn, State Rd. 
and Tennis Ave. Andalusia—''George Wash- 
ington Slept Here," Oct. 12, 13, 19, 20 at 
8:30. 


The Colonial Playhouse, Ridley Ave. below 
Magnolia, Aldan—‘‘The Bad Seed," Oct. 16, 
17, 18, 28, 24, 25 at 8:30. 


Phila. Civic Theater, 4441 Main St., Phila. 
"Cat on a Hot Tin Roof," Oct. 3, 4, 5, 10, 
11. “Guys and Dolls" Oct. 17, 18, 19, 24, 
25, 26, 31 and Nov. 1. 


Players Club of Swarthmore, Fairview Rd. and 
Chester Pike. “Teahouse of the August Moon," 
Oct. 13 thru 18. 8:20 p.m. For players and 
guests only. 


Germantown Theater Guild, 4821 Germantown 
Ave. Phila. “Visitor from a Small Planet," 
Oct. 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 25. 8:30 p.m. 


Plays and Players, 1714 Delancy St., Oct. 22 
at 8:30 p.m. Ram Gopal’s program of “Crea- 
tive Indian Dances" sponsored by Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. Admission, $1.20. 
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MUSIC 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company— 


“Carmen,” Oct. 9 at 8:15 “Il Trovatore,” 
Oct. 19 at 8:15. 


Lyric Opera Company, "Turandot," Oct. 
14 at 8:30. 


New York City Ballet—Maria Tallchief, 
Andre Eglevsky and a large distinguished 
troup. Oct. 23, 24, 25 at 8:30. Matinee, 
Sat. Oct. 25 at 2:30. 


Philadelphia Orchestra—Eugene Ormandy 
conducting. Matinees Oct. 3, 10, 17, 31 
at 2:00. Evenings at 8:30, Oct. 4, 11, 18. 


Chicago Symphony  Orchestra—F ritz 
Reiner conducting. Thurs, Oct. 16 at 
8:30. 


Philadelphia Forum Concert—First contin- 
ental tour, “The Strings of Melachrino," 
Oct. 30 at 8:30. 


The Bucks County Symphony Society, audi- 
tions for annual children's concert during 
Oct. Central Bucks High School, Doylestown. 
For further information, call OSborne 5-2050. 


Ethical Society Auditorium, 1906 S. Ritten- 
house Sq. Oct. 30, 8:30 p.m. Brass Ensemble 
of Concert Chamber Music of Philadelphia 
sponsored by The Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


Lansdowne Symphony Orchestra, Green and 
Essex Sts.,  Lansdowne-Alden High School. 
Henri Elkan conducting. Oct. 26, 3:00 p.m. 


Monday Afternoon Club, Warren Ave., Malvern. 
Oct. 14. 8:30 p.m. The Wayne Coterie pre- 
sents a concert by Charles Owen, leader of 
the Battery Section of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Owen will play the 
marimba and vibraharp, accompanied on piano 
by William Smith of the Orchestra. Also, a 
lecture on the Drum Section of the orchestra, 
following the concert. 


ARTS 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad and Cherry Sts. Through Oct. 12, ex- 
hibitions of American painting and sculpture 
from the Academy’s permanent collection. Oct. 
25-Nov. 30, 20th Century American Painting 
and Sculpture from Philadelphia private col- 
lections. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th 
St. Open House, Oct. 3, 8 to 10 p.m.—Public 
invited to meet the artists, refreshments 
served. Exhibitions: weekdays 10:30 a.m. to 
8 p.m., Sun. 1 to 6 p.m. Oct. 3 to Nov. 2— 


TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Oils, drawings and water colors by Henry C. 
Pitz, also oil paintings by Byron Brown and 
Victor Candell. Oct. 3 to 26—Color woodcuts 
by Joszef Demjan and Junichire Sekine, 
sculpture by Agenore Fabbri, water colors by 
Walter Reinsel. Oct. 29, 8:30 p.m.—Oils ex- 
hibition by Harry Niblock in Everyman’s 
Gallery. 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Broad and 
Pine Streets. Exhibition of fabrics by Pola 
Stout and fashions by leading designers demon- 
strating their use. Sept. 27 through Oct. 25. 
Daily, 9-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sunday. 


Woodmere Art Gallery, 9201 Germantown Ave., 
Chestnut Hill. 19th Annual Members Exhibi- 
tion, Sept. 28 through Oct. 19. 


Old York Road Art Guild—Juried contest at 
Snellenburg's Willow Grove, on exhibit Oct. 
17 through 31. 


Bryn Mawr Art Center—746 Panmure Rd. 
Haverford. Art Festival, Oct. 1, from 2 to 5— 
painting exhibit and Bonwit Teller Fashion 
Show. Oct. 2, from 1 to 8—unusual Christmas 
gifts by local craftsmen. Oct. 3, from 1 to 8— 
Objects d’Art from Main Line area. Oct. 4, 
from 1 to 5—Children’s Day. Oct. 5, from 3 
to 5—Faculty demonstrations. $1.00 admis- 
sion charge for all five days. Children free. 


Arts and Crafts League of Delaware County— 
Members’ Show in Suburban Room, Lit 
Brothers, 69th St., Oct. 1 through 17. 


Chester County Art Center—Gay St. and Brad- 
ford Ave., West Chester. Sept. 28 through Oct. 
5—Prized Possessions Show. Oct. 4, 9:30 to 
5—Annual Clothesline Show in connection 
with Chester County Day. Oct. 12 through 26 
—LeRoy Smith Exhibition. Oct. 14, 8 p.m., 
Classic Film Festival. Oct. 26, 4 p.m.—Modern 
Dance Group. 


The Little Gallery, 1923 Manning St., Phila. 
Paintings of young, contemporary French 
artists. 


Walter Emerson Baum Galleries, Sellersville— 
Through Oct., the oils of William Langson 
Lathrop, shown for the first time since his 
death. 


Levittown Artists Association, The Mall, Levit- 
town, Pa. Juried Clothesline Show, including 
all media. $1.00 admission to show for non- 
members. Oct. 18—Rain Date, Oct. 25. 


Phillips Mills, Rt. 32, north of New Hope, Pa., 
work of artists of Delaware Valley, Oct. 5 
through Nov. 9. 


New Hope Fine Arts Workshop, Windybush 
Road, New Hope. Fall Classes, through Oct. 
30. Mon. and Tues. daytime and evening 
classes taught by Ben Solowey, Paul Keene, 
and Gerd Utescher in art and sculpture. For 
additional information call LYnwood 8-7217. 


Lambertville House, pen and inks of the late 
Bror Nordfeldt, Oct. 1 through Nov. 2. 


FOR CHILDREN 
The Philadelphia Children's Theater, Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. “Pirates of 
Treasure Island," Oct. 11 at 2:30. 
Lankenau Hospital Auditorium, Overbrook— 
“Aladdin and His Lamp,” starring Suzari and 
his Puppets, Oct. 18 at 11 a.m., 1 and 3 p.m. 
Admission, $1.00. 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden—34th St. and 
Girard Ave., open every day 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adults, 756, children age 2 to 11, 25€, 
under 2, free. Children's Zoo closed until 
Spring. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Springfield Senior High School Auditorium. 
“The Wizard of Oz,” Rockefeller Traveling 
Playhouse, Oct. 18 at 1:30. For series tickets 
phone ADams 3-2523. 


Children’s Theater of Glenside, Abington High 
School Auditorium, 3:30 p.m. Oct. 1, “Ali 
Baba." Oct. 29, “Jack the Giant Killer." 


SPORTING EVENTS 


FOOTBALL—University of Pennsylvania Frank- 
lin Field—1:30 p.m. Sept. 27—Penn State. 
Oct. 11—Princeton. Oct. 18—Brown. Oct. 25— 
Navy. Temple University, Temple Stadium— 
1:30 p.m. Oct. 4—Delaware. Villanova Uni- 
versity, Lancaster Pike, Villanova—1:30 p.m. 
Sept. 27—Virginia Military Institute. Oct. 11— 
Detroit. Oct. 18—Wake Forest. Oct. 25— 
Richmond. Drexel Institute, Drexel Stadium— 
1:30 p.m. Sept. 27—Albright. Oct. 18—West 
Chester. Oct. 25— Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege. Philadelphia Eagles. Franklin Field—1 :30 
p.m. Sept. 28—Washington Redskins. Oct. 5— 
New York Giants. Oct. 19—-San Francisco 
Forty-Niners. 


HORSE RACING—Garden State Park, Mer- 
chantville, N. J. Oct. 8 through Nov. 5 Closed 
Mondays. “The Garden State" $100,000 added, 
"The Richest Race in the World" Oct 25. Rose 
Tree Hunt, Providence Rd. near Media. Fall 
race meet, Oct. 18. 


HORSE SHOWS—Fox Valley Farms, Glen Mills, 
Pa. Oct. 5. Valley Forge, Pa. Oct. 12. 


DOG SHOWS—Devon All Breed, Devon Horse 
Show grounds, Oct. 4. Montgomery County 
Terrier Show, estate of Harrison Frazier, Jr., 
Gwynedd Valley. Oct. 5. Swamp Dog Club An- 
nual Retriever Trials, East Goshen, Oct 31, 
Nov. 1 and 2. 


ICE HOCKEY—The Arena 4530 Market St. 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, starting Oct. 
28. Ice skating for the public after games. 


BASKETBALL—Philadelphia Warriors, Conven- 
tion Hall, Oct. 25 and 26 at 7 p.m. 


Wrestling Exhibition, Convention Hall, Oct. 17, 
8:30 p.m. 


Ice Capades, The Arena, 4530 Market St. Oct. 
14-26. Evenings at 8:30. Sat. matinee, 2:30. 
Sunday 1:30 and 5:30. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Montgomery County Federation—Fall Meeting, 
Casa Conti, Glenside, Oct. 31 at 10 a.m. 
Special event: tour of Montgomery County, 
open to the public, Oct. 24, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
For further information call TA 8-9481. 


Bucks County Federation—Fall Meeting at 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chalfont, all 
day Oct. 31. 


Delaware County Federation—Fall Meeting at 
20th Century Club of Landsdowne, Oct. 23 at 
10 a.m. 


Philadelphia Federation—Fall Meeting at Gim- 
bel’s Club Center, Philadelphia, Oct. 2nd at 
10:30 a.m. 


Women’s Club of Germantown, 21 W. Wash- 
ington Lane, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m. 18th Annual Antiques Exhibit and 
Sale, conducted this year to celebrate 275th 
Anniversary of Founding of Germantown. Ad- 
mission, $.65. All members of The Questers 
are invited to tea in the Johnson House Oct. 2. 


Business and Professional Women’s Club, (Dis- 
trict 11, Bucks and Montgomery Counties)— 
William Penn Inn, Gwynedd Valley, Oct. 18, 
at 10 a.m. Althea Kratz Hottel, Dean of 
Women, University of Pennsylvania is speaker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Delaware Valley Home Furnishing Exposition, 
Convention Hall, 34th St. Oct. 4 through 12. 


Philadelphia High Fidelity Music Show, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel. Oct. 10-12. Show theme 
is “Age of Stereo.” Open 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday noon to 6 p.m. Admission 75¢. 


UN Day Party for Foreign Students, Com- 
mercial Museum, 34th St. Singing City Choir, 
Dance Callers, fun and refreshments. Every- 
body welcome. 8:00 p.m. 


PUBLIC TENNIS COURTS—Philadelphia. Open 
all winter starting Oct. 15, with all-weather 
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metal nets. Fisher Park, 5th and Spencer. 
Cobbs Creek Park, 59th and Thomas, and 63rd 
and Christian. Morris Park, 68th and Lans- 
downe Ave., Fern Hill. Awbury Park, Haines 
and Ardleigh Aves. 


HUNTING—Official 1958 Season. Waterfowl 
opens 2nd week in October in Montgomery and 
Chester Counties. In counties of Bucks, Phila- 
delphia and Delaware and on the Delaware 
River bordering such counties the dates are 
Nov. 10 to Jan, 8, 1959. Wild Turkey, Quail, 
Grouse, Pheasant, Small Game. Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 29. Deer, Bow and Arrow season, Oct. 
4 to Oct. 24. 


HORSEBACK RIDING—AI’s Riding Academy, 
605 Gorgas Lane, Roxborough. Open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. every day, reservations advisable for 
weekends. Rock Hill Farm Stables, 641 E. 
DuPont St., Phila., Open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
weekdays, closes 6 p.m. Sat. and Sun. Fair- 
Mount Stables, Conshohocken and Windemere 
Aves, Phila. Open 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. every 
day. Bishop Hollow Stables, Bishop Hollow 
Road, Newtown Sq. Open 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
every day. 


FISHING—Trout fishing at Montgomery County 
Park Lake, near Green Lane through Oct. 
Bass season open now through March 14, 1959. 


Overbrook Golf Club, Bryn Mawr, Oct. 22 at 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon and Fashion Show by 
Dorothy Bullitt, held by the Auxiliary of St. 
Luke's and Children's Medical Center for the 
equipment fund. 


Centennial Auction and Country Fair—Oct. 4, 
starting at 10 a.m. on the church grounds of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Morrisville. 
Unionville Community Fair. Unionville, Chester 
County. Oct. 9, 10, 11. 


The Main Street Fair, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, Chestnut Hill, Oct. 1. Theme is “A 
Day in Outer Space." To benefit the Chestnut 
Hill Hospital. 


Annual Country Fair, Rosemont College, Mont- 
gomery Ave., Rosemont. Oct. 4. A variety of 
booths and a Country Supper. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Ben Franklin 
Pkwy. at 25th St. Art through the ages, 
authentic period interiors and The Fashion Wing 
of special interest to the ladies. Open daily, incl. 
Sun. 9 to 5. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. and 
Franklin Pkwy. Open daily 12 to 5 except Mon. 
Sat. 10 to 5. Philadelphia's memorial to a great 
American carries on Franklin's spirit of scien- 
tific adventure through a series of action ex- 
hibits and demonstrations. Children love to 
press the. button and see how it works. Fels 
Planetarium dramatizes astronomy daily at 3 
p.m. and on Wed., Fri. and Sat. evenings at 
8:30. Additional demonstrations Sat., 11 and 2, 
Joint admission 506, children 306. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Original 
home of the Franklin Inst. now devoted to 
Philadelphia history. A stop here will add 
to your enjoyment of the city's historic 
sights. Open weekdays 9 to 5. Sunday 2 to 5. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. and 
Franklin Pkwy. From the lands and seas of 
the world, birds, beasts and fish have been 
transported to this fascinating collection. A 
trip past the Habitat Groups is like a Grand 
Tour of nature. Open 10 to 5 on Weekdays; 
1 to 5 on Sun. Adults 506, children 256. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th. Famous for its archaeological 
expeditions into all parts of the world, this 
museum is a treasure house of the past. 
Mayan, Aztec, Egyptian, Chaldean, Oriental 
and many other cultures come to life here. 
Open gayi except Mon., 10 to 5. Sunday 
to 5. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Streets. Permanent collections of 
paintings, sculpture and prints. Open daily, 
except Mon., 10 to 5. Sunday 1 to 5. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. This was the Old Customs House, 
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BUCKS COUNTY'S 
FASHION BOUTIQUE 


Smithtown, on the River Road 
2 miles above Point Pleasant, 
12 miles north of New Hope, 
Pa. (Route 32) 


Open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Closed Sundays 
Uhlerstown 347 
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an unusual example of Greek Revival archi- 
tecture. Now houses interesting collection of 
German Art. Open Mon. through Fri., 9 to 5. 


Independence Hall, 6th and Chestnut Sts. 
The home of the Liberty Bell, where the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution were signed. The Square on which it 
stands was acquired by the Assembly 1732-62, 
as ‘‘a public green and walk forever." With 
Congress Hall, first capital of the United 
States and Carpenter’s Hall, meeting place of 
the first Continental Congress, the park is 
the local point of an extensive restoration 
project. Buildings open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. below Areh St. Where 
Washington, Franklin and many other Revolu- 
tionary leaders worshipped. Founded in 1695, 
it was added to through the years. In 1753 
a lottery was held “. . . to finish the steeple 
to Christ Church, to purchase a ring of 
bells and a clock." Open daily, 9 to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 239 Arch St. See the room 
where Mrs. Ross received Washington and 
other members of the Continental Congress 
Committee when they commissioned her to 
make the first American flag in 1776. Open 
daily. 


Gloria Dei Church, Swanson St. below Christian. 
The oldest church in Philadelphia, built in 
1700, known as Old Swedes. A national shrine 
since 1942. 


The Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the 
most beautiful homes of the pre-revolutionary 
period, now restored and open to the public. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
First hospital in the United States, founded 
through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin in 
1751 and built, as he suggested, “well out 
in the woods." 


Fairmount Park, Both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Scattered over 3,845 acres of beautiful, 
wooded ground are numerous historic spots 
and houses such as Strawberry Mansion, 
Sweetbrier and Mount Pleasant. The latter 
was a wedding gift from Benedict Arnold to 
his bride, Peggy Shippen, and is open daily. 

At the upper end of the park, along the 
Wissahickon Creek, is old Valley Green Inn, 
representative of the hostelries of Revolu- 
tionary days. It can be reached by car from 
Chestnut Hill. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave. Permanent exhibits relating to 
the 17th century Swedish settlement in 
America, costumes and handicrafts of Sweden 
and a fine library of Swedish-Americana. Open 
daily 10 to 5, free. Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, 1 to 5, admission 25¢. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. See many personal possessions of Penn, 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, as well as paint- 
ings by early American artists, rare books and 
manuscripts. Open Monday through Saturday, 
9 to 5. 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Parkway at 19th 
St. One of the largest and finest libraries in 
America. Special exhibits always on display. 
Skyline Reading Room where you can read, 
smoke and enjoy fine view of the city. Open 
daily 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Sundays 2 to 6. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. below Spruce. 
Miniature models of pavilions at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. Panorama showing Philadelphia 
today and as planned for 1984. Open 10 to 
5 weekdays, Tuesday until 10 p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday, 1 to 5. 


Bartram Gardens, 54th and Eastwick Sts. 
Park is planted with trees from all over the 
world. Mansion House art exhibit open daily 
8 to 4. Free except Sundays and Holidays, 
when admission is 10¢. 


Japanese House. Fairmount Ave. at Lansdowne 
Drive, West Fairmount Park. Charming replica 
of an oriental home. See how the ceremonial 
tea is served and visit the formal garden and 
waterfall. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia. For 
parties of 5 or more, call PE 5-9320, Phila. 
Chamber of Commerce. Community Relations 
Dept. will arrange conducted tour. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Pennsbury Manor, on the Delaware River be- 
tween Morrisville and Bristol. The beautifully 
reconstructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. Admission 
50¢, children under 12, free. 


Washington Crossing Park, along Rte. 32. Com- 
meimorates Washington's crossing of the Del- 
aware on Christmas Night, 1776, to capture 
Trenton, Tower on Bowman’s Hill marks spot 
where lookouts were stationed. Thompson- 
Neely House, officers’ headquarters, open every 
week day 10 to 5. Sun., 1 to 5. 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Houses the vast collection “Tools of the 
Nation Maker" assembled by the late Dr. 
Henry Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his 
life-long research on ethnic anthropology. Also 
a treasure house of source material on the 
history of this area. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Sundays 1:30 to 5:30. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Former 
home of Dr. Mercer reflects his unique con- 
ception of architectural design. Houses his 
private collection of art objects and antiques. 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Museum, dis- 
plays ceramics made by a secret process, 
handed down by word of mouth from one 
Haee to the next. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Forge State Park. Near Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. Site of Washington's winter encamp- 
ment of 1777-78. Covers 2,033 acres including 
Baron Von Steuben's “Grand Parade," a picnic 
grove near Fort Hunter and observation tower 
at Mt. Joy. Other places of interest include: 


Washington's Headquarters, built 1758. Con- 
tains numerous relics of Washington. Bed- 
room restored to original condition. 


Washington Memorial Chapel, on Route 23, 
where many of our Presidents have worshipped 
beneath the stained glass memorial windows 
and listened to the National Carillon ring out. 


Audubon Shrine and Wildlife Sanctuary, a short 
distance from Valley Forge. First home in 
America of John James Audubon, artist and 
naturalist, is here. Beautiful old Mill Brook, 
recently restored, is open daily 10 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa.—A 
beauty spot visited by thousands each year. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian Water 
Garden with beautiful fountains and pools. 
Open air theater for summer productions with 
its underground dressing rooms, unusual water 
curtain and stage fountains, Large conservatory 
with 315 acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays the year round. Open 
to the public every day of the year free of 
charge, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 24—Fountain display, 8:15 p.m. 

Oct. 8—Fountain display, 8:00 p.m. 

Oct. 22— Fountain display, 8:00 p.m. 


1704 Brinton House—%4 mi. south of Dil- 
worthtown on old West Chester-Wilmington 
Pike—magnificently restored Early American 
house, of great interest to all those who have 
a love of things of other days. Open Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 506 admission. 
Closed holidays. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St., West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
Classical and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
at Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 50% admission. Closed 
holidays. 


Brandywine Battlefield —A stat e-maintained 
Park near Chadds Ford on Rte. 1. Washington's 
and Lafayette's Headquarters have been re- 
stored and furnished with articles of the 
Revolutionary Period. Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 
noon to sundown. 


Chester County Historical Society—225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and Museum 
with fine collections of articles of local origin. 
Open Mon. through Sat., 1 to 5 p.m. Wed. 
evening 7 to 9 p.m. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Tyler Arboretum—Near Lima. A delightful 
place to visit, it includes a garden for the 
blind with labels in Braille, on terraces with 
guide rail. 


Delaware County Historical Society—410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and Museum 
open to public with interesting local collec- 
tions. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for inclusion in future 
ISSUES. 


Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


**Closed Monday 


*Closed Sunday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Sheraton Hotel, Penn Center, 17th St. and 
Penna. Blvd. In the Cafe Careme*, French 
cuisine and classic elegance, Marino is a show- 
man with his flaming swords. Dinner dancing. 
Fabulous seafood smorgasbord in Town Room 
Friday eves. Cheshire Cheese chop house has 
"for men only" sign up at luncheon 'till 2:30. 
Charcoal grill, tankard-and-ale atmosphere, 
with Eddie O'Hearn at the piano in the eve- 
ning. Cocktails in the Indian Queen and in the 
Town Room Lounge where Joe Martin and his 
trio alternate with blonde Flo Holland, who 
plays casual piano with maracas on her heels. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad at Walnut Sts. Phila- 
delphia tradition includes the fine cosmopolitan 
cuisine in the Stratford Garden supervised by 
Max Klebsattel, a wizard with fresh mountain 
brook trout or a Chateaubriand, among 
other things. Cocktail lounge adjoining. Lou 
Chaiken and ensemble supply music for dinner 
and dancing Fri. and Sat. eves. The popular 
Hunt Room Bar & Grille a fine mid-day 
refuge, dexterous Jimmy Callos behind the 
bar. Delicious hot and cold hors d’oeuvres in 
the Viennese Cocktail Lounge*, sophisticated 
and intimate. Open 3 to 8 p.m. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a beautiful continental 
buffet on Wed. and Thurs. eves. and an ex- 
cellent menu every day. Let Marcel make sug- 
gestions. Dinner musie, with an ample supply 
of Larry Ferrari. Dancing Saturdays. The Kite 
and Key Lounge,* paneled with murals of Poor 
Richard's Philadelphia, serves lunches from an 
itinerant wagon and good drinks. All under 
competent manager Sam Singer. Restaurant On 
The Mall is spacious, with good food at moder 
ate prices. 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. Dinner 
here is a fairly de luxe operation. Everything 
is a la carte, superbly prepared, featuring haute 
cuisine. For your book of dreams, chef Anthony 
Callegari will prepare your selection from six 
gourmet menus. Call 24 hours in advance for 
this fine flourish. Prices go from moderate to 
way up there, Intimate cocktail lounge nearby. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. Conti- 
nental atmosphere, exciting cuisine by world- 
famous chefs in the Miracle Room and Baroque 
Lounge. A la carte only. 


Warwick, 17th St at Spruce. One of the most 
delightful mid-city headquarters for interna- 
tional fare. The Warwick Room* specialty is 
shrimp Lamaze. Dancing here to name bands. 
Embassy Room more intimate. Men take over 
the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. A gathering place for tycoons 
and theatrical folk. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Distinctive dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge.* Low lights and quiet 
atmosphere. Organ music nightly. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
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One of many 
beautiful pieces 


from the collection of 


Stangl 


Antique 
Gold Gift Ware 


Memorable gifts for every occasion. Delicate Green, elegant Gold (22-kt.}, 
deftly blended, applied by artists’ hands to give the look 


of treasured antiquity. 


Stangl Pottery 


Flemington, New Jersey 


we affordable.. at Sink Hil 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
ey Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


BROWSING HOURS 


DAILY NOON to 9 P.M. à Eo 
EXCEPT TUES., SAT. Uu 
9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
y m 


Telephone SKyline 7-5118 
U,S. ROUTE 1 LI LANGHORNE, PA. 
lá MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


Wuightlown Trading Sot 


wrightstown, bucks county, pa. 


early 


american 
reproductions 


wrightstown, worth 8-2827 new hope, volunteer 2-2969 


FINE MUSIC 

now available to ALL people 
on ALL radios 

through WFLN-FM 

..... adding WFLN-AM 


9. 


7 e. 
7 CA TA sam 
ie I Zn. 


FLN 


95.7 900 
FM AM 


Single FM-AM Programming PHIL: ELPHIA 


REAFFIRMATION OF POLICY 


The generous loyalty of our FM audience 
and its steady growth during nine years 
under our direction has encouraged us 
now to make the same fine programs 
available to all people on all radios. In 
reaffirming our program policy of broad- 
casting in the interest of the public, we do 
so with gratitude and a determination to 
continue to recognize the loyalty and 
fulfill the needs of this great mass audi- 


ence within our community. 


Lawrence M. C. Smith 
President 


Raymond S. Green 
Executive Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST STATION 
FOR FINE MUSIC 


a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. 


Chancellor Hall, 13th and Chancellor Sts. Ex- 
plorers should search out the original dishes 
served in the very lovely Chancellor Room, 
recognized for its international menu. For added 
spice, there’s entertainment here nightly. 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. Popular noontime 
rallying place for City Hall crowd. Lindy’s-type 
menu includes pastrami, hot roast beef sand- 
wiches, fine steaks. Closed Sat. and Sun. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. Large and 
cheerful dining room featuring down-home food. 
Low calorie menu for the panic-stricken. Ritz 
Cocktail Lounge.* Moderate prices. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy,* 1511 Locust St. Not as formal 
as its name would imply—rather cozy and 
intimate. Piano stylings by Hilda Simmons. 
Chinese and French cuisine exceptional. Reser- 
vations advisable. Call Mr. King. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
programs. Oct. 1-9, Sophie Tucker, Tommy 
Leonetti. Oct. 10-18, Tony Martin and come- 
dian Alan Drake. Oct. 20-Nov. 1, Johnny 
Mathis sings. Call Barney for reservations. 


C’est la Vie,* 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. Quiet piano and 
guitar in the Lounge Bar. Progressive jazz 
groups an innovation. 


Saxony,* 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he’ll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef, whichever your preference. 


Capri,* 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman's Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular spot. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. 


Three Three's,* 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. 


Helen Sigel Wilson's,* 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America's leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. À good dinner spot with superior steaks. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1939 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely, talkative meal. Closes 8 p.m. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. 


Arthur's Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for "rare" and 
"medium" are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. 


Frankie Bradley’s, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties. Special, too, is 
Frankie’s good company. Closes 2 a.m. 


Lew Tendler’s, 227 S. Broad St. Racy head- 
quarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks, and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. 


Jesse’s, 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. 
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The Inn, 1233 Locust St. Nice choice for be- 
fore or after the theatre. Russian, Conti- 
nental and American cuisine in a charming 
Russian atmosphere. 


Tarello's, 1921 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor's 
meat ravioli, delicious! 


Longchamp’s, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. 


Kelly’s, 5 S. Mole St. Fine sea food since the 
early 1900’s. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. 


Hespe’s,* 28 S. 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
just a few of their many items. 


Benny the Bum’s,* 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. 


Shoyer’s, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It's noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
Gourmet spot with Victorian atmosphere. 


Bookbinder's Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab-meat, Lobster Coleman, and ‘‘Booky’s 
Baked Crab" are “musts” for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. 


Donohue’s,* 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of “history was made here." Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lambchops. 
Bar room has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food a specialty. Open till 2 a.m. 


Algiers,* 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet’s heaven. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. 


Black Horse Tavern,* 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy "just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. 


Fisher's, 3545 N. Broad St. Very popular sea- 
food house in North Philadelphia. Only place 
we know where you can get nine different 
kinds of seafood on one platter. Beer only. 


Beck's on the Boulevard, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. 


Bradley Country Tavern, Rte. 73 oif Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food seasoned to taste 
in a tranquil, country atmosphere. Crabmeat- 
stuffed jumbo shrimp a specialty. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall. Rt. 532, New- 
town. Colonial elegance. Home style cooking. 
Mr. Charles’ southern fried chicken a specialty. 
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Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. Buffet dinner 
Wed. and Thurs. 


Temperance House, Newtown. A real country 
restaurant, in business since Revolutionary 
times, serving home-style meals. Has a pleasant 
Grill Room for informal fare. Beer is served. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection 532 and 413, 
Newtown. Homemade Toll Gate ice cream, best 
in the County. Home farm products go into 
snacks and complete meals. 


Buck Hotel,* Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
Pike and Bridgetown Pike, Feasterville. Famous 
for fine food since 1735. For Paella, call John, 
your host, in advance. Try to find standing 
room at the bar before settling down to dinner. 


Old Anchor Inn, Wrightstown, at junction of 
Rts. 413 and 232. Hard to improve on their 
roast beef or home-made cheese-cake. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, re- 
ceptions and clubs. 


Washington Crossing Inn,** Washington Cross- 
ing, on the Delaware. If you visit the historic 
park, stop here for a good meal in the formal 
dining rooms or before the open fireplace in 
the original kitchen. 


Logan Inn,* New Hope. Emphasizes comfort 
and hearty cooking for neighbors and travelers 
alike. Atmospheric old bar well tended. 


Tow Path House,** New Hope. Unique well- 
fireplace glows beside the old canal, lighting 
diners. Check giant blackboard menu for delica- 
cies. Choice cocktails. 


Canal House*, New Hope. Delicious, exotic food 
served in any one of several fascinating set- 
tings. Pianists and trios abound. Singer-host, 
Johnny Francis. Open 5 to 1. 


River House,** New Hope. Tasteful surround- 
ings match tasty cuisine. View of swift rapids 
delights pre-dinner cocktail sippers. 


The Fountainhead, Rt. 202, 1 mile south of 
New Hope. Dancing on the Starlight Roof 
Garden overlooking the pool. Jumbo charcoal 
broiled lobster and prime chicken. Excellent 
food and a fabulous playground. 


Terrace Grill,** New Hope. Broiled chicken 
Italian style only one of the hearty items here. 


Albert's Coffee Shop, New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss cheese, American-Swiss host. Strong, 
savory coffee. 


The Mary P, New Hope. Snacks and chat in 
between times. Left Bank atmosphere on the 
canal. 


Volare’s,* Rte. 202 west of New Hope. Dinner 
and late snacks, home-style and good. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Antique bar from 
Maxim's in Paris. 18th-century surroundings 
including crackling fireplace glow and view of 
river. Roast duck just one of many gourmet 
dishes. 


Haney's on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, half- 
mile off Rte. 32. Smorgasbord from 5 p.m. to 
midnight. Magnificent view across the Dela- 
ware to the Jersey Palisades. 


The Cartwheel Inn, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard and service with an extra 
flourish. Everything done to your order. 


Dutch's Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day, featuring good 
country food. 


Stone Manor House,* Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Delicious drinks in the -intimate little bar. 
Specializes in steaks. Piano stylings nightly. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Rd., Upper Black 
Eddy. Good food. Outstanding drinks. Open 
every day till 2 a.m. 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Enjoy John Foster's murals and historic Stag 
Bar. Late snacks and platters featuring French 
fried a la Windsock, man-size hoagies. Your 
host, Peter Chesner. 
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"The Conestoga" 


Charming grandmother clock 
with imported 8-day movement, 
full Westminster chimes. The 
case in cherry or mahogany 
is just 5 feet, 6/5 inches. 


*Plus Fed. Tax $1 20* 
THE WORLD TIME CENTER 


PHILADELPHIA 
JENKINTOWN 
WILMINGTON 
WYNNEWOOD 
WESTCHESTER 
(Yonkers, N.Y.) 
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WHAT IS THIS? 


What you draw — a blank — 
if you consistently 
persistently clear your 
throat. Let Allenburys 
Pastilles do it for you = 
silently. They vanquish 
frogs, inthe pharynx that 
is, with good taste = 
(ripe English black cur- 
rant). Get soothing 


Allenburys Pastilles 


at your druggist 


Manufactured in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 
Established 1715 


JIM BRADLEY'S 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men's lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


Devonshire 2-7575 


Delicious drinks. 


piano stylings nightly. 


Stone Manor House, Buckingham, Pa 
Air 
Conditioned 


ocr 


STONE MANOR HOUSE After theatre snacks — Dinner served from 6 to 10 P.M. 


Visit our newly decorated Mask Room featuring intimate candle light and 


ROUTE 202, BUCKINGHAM, PA. PY 4-7883 


The tree that grows 


through 


our 


roof 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet-—Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned 


Open every day 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
1/2 block off Rt. 202 


Telephones 
EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12:30 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 


for 


Parties and Receptions 


Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 
Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 
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Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, now open under new 
management—for increased excellence. Steak 
dinners a specialty. Wonderful service in the 
Country Kitchen, cool and restful in the Jug- 
In-the-Wall downstairs. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd. between Centre Bridge 
and Lumberville. Three inside dining rooms 
with open  fireplaces—view of waterfalls. 
Amanda Colligan’s hot homemade breads and 
pastry top off a good meal. 


Phillips Mill Tea House, Phillips Mill near New 
Hope on River Road. Marie Keenan’s Swedish 
bread, feather cake and hot potato rolls are 
mouth-watering. Afternoon tea-dinners with a 
real old-fashioned home cooked flavor. Closed 
Tues. 


Warrington Inn,** Warrington. Famous for 
fine seafood. Spacious rooms for private parties. 
Cordial atmosphere created by Vincent's greet- 
ing. 

Meyer's Restaurant, Quakertown, Features non- 
fancy but reasonably-priced good dining. 


Benetz Inn,** Quakertown. Here they say “A 
Good Meal at Any Time" and they mean it. 


Fireside Drive-In, 
provides charcoaled 
hurried drivers. 


service 
etc. for 


Quakertown. Tray 
steaks, franks, 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Dining rooms 
to suit every taste from formal room with 
organ music to informal bar. 


* 


Delaware Oaks,** 
appreciate excellent sauerbraten . . 
reasonable prices, 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. An old inn operated as such 
since the turn of the century. Country ham 
from nearby farms—home-baked pies. Dining 
room and guest rooms. Your host, Tom Snyder. 


Riegelsville. The family will 
. and at 


Pipersville Inn,** Pipersville. The Bruggers: 
Mother, Joe, and Bob, will greet guests with 
good Penn-German cooking and quick-witted 
quips. 

Four Winds Tavern,** Rte. 611, Revere north 
of Ottsville. Open fireplace flickers on basket- 
chickens and T-bone steaks. 


Perosa Inn,** Line Lexington. For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes try this one. 


Goldie’s Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime meals 
for the wayfarer at reasonable prices. Air- 
conditioned. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn, Morrisville. Silhouette Cock- 
tail Lounge. Unusually good food cooked to 
your order. Background music. 


Jerry’s, Morrisville. Complete breakfast menu. 
Business-men’s luncheon a specialty. For real 
pleasure, select your steak and watch it 
broiled over charcoal. Reserved accommodations 
on request. Lunch and dinner car service. 


The Mark, Morrisville Shopping Center. Char- 
coal broiled steaks and chops a specialty. 
Family dining. 

Keystone Hotel,* Mill at Bath, Bristol. Italian- 


American dishes a specialty, Cocktails ‘til 
3 a.m. 


O'Boyle's, Ice Cream Island. Bristol. Seafood 
and charcoal steaks very popular. Famous for 
homemade ice cream and party cakes. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. Deli- 
cacies for connoisseurs of fine foods from the 
delicatessen department. Newly opened dining 
room, 'The Lodge," caters to the public. Also 
catering facilities to accommodate 150 persons. 


Pennsbury Inn,* Bordentown and Ford Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. New Candlelight Dining 
Room with Marian Roberts at the piano. 
Banquet facilities. 


GIVE TO YOUR UNITED FUND 


Gave your donation at the office? 
Why not aive a little more, 
To the friend or neighbor who 


Comes knocking at your door? 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn,* Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Squires a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. 


Fortside Inn,* Whitemarsh. Elegant for par- 
ties, dining. Try crab Mornay, devilled. Music 
every night ’til 2; Jimmy Seymour’s orchestra 
on weekends. 


General De Kalb Inn,* Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can’t go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m.; open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. Noon to 10 Sunday. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues. 
and Thurs. Mighty good food at all times. 


Casa Conti** Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open- daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your happy dif- 
ficulty is to choose. Open noon to 7:30. 


Blue Bell Inn,** on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
Lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. 


Blue Horse Tavern, Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie's attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, excellent martinis. 


Bull Tavern, Rte. 23 near Phoenixville. As 
far back as 1734, this building was the main 
stop for the stage coach between Philadelphia 
and Lancaster. A fine place for an excellent 
choice of carefully prepared American dishes, 
as well as for history lovers. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
yau may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shishkebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming old place, which 
was built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations. 


Howard Johnson's, Bethlehem Pike, Ambler. 
One of the many good restaurants in this 
chain, featuring the famous 28 flavors of ice 
cream. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this popular spot. 


Crossroads Tavern,* Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest's selection his personal super- 
vision—either in the kitchen or at your table. 
He specializes in delectable French items. 


Whitpain Inn and Motel, Centre Square. Home- 
cooked meals to order starting at 11:30 a.m., 
Sundays at 1. Start off with an excellent 
drink in the relaxing cocktail lounge. 


The Schoo! Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country Inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home- 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. 


King of Prussia Inn,* at junction of Rtes. 422 
and 363, Jeffersonville. A mother and daughter 
team have sustained their enviable reputation 
on two th'ngs—"'just right" mint juleps and 
delectable home cooking. 


Old Mill,** Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill long used as an inn, 
new management is serving outstanding food 
highlighted by its steaks and fried chicken. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Open 
every day from luncheon. Enjoy well-prepared 
cuisine, with the soothing tones of organ music 
added at the dinner hour. Prime ribs of beef 
are a favorite here. 
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The Tavern, * Bala-Cynwyd. 25 years ago Bill 
Everhart opened this place, so popular because 
of its good food and generous helpings. Heads 
of moose, deer, etc. decorate the rooms. Bill 
is away at his ranch now but his son, Jack, 
and the maitre de, Tommy, make the guests 
welcome. Steaks and seafood a specialty. Open 
4 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Charlie Hess',* Bala-Cynwyd. Charlie will make 
you welcome in this cozy place on Mont- 
gomery Pike. Sit at the bar or chat with 
friends at the tables, Piano music Wed., Fri. 
and Sat. evenings from 8 p.m. 


The Cynwyd,* 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
“that” thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer the cozy, intimate lighting effect. 


Langerman’s, Narberth. Start with a Poly- 
nesian cocktail—say a Bali Hi, follow it with 
a complete Polynesian Luau (dinner to you). 
Or on Tuesday evenings, fish as many baby 
lobsters as you can eat out of the pond, and 
they'll broil them for you. 


Weber's, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. 


General Wayne Inn,* Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King's orchestra. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested, with Mr. Tony. 


Stouffer’s Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food always. New lamp- 
light Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion 
shows held every Friday noon, fall and winter. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord.** Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. 


Chateau Colette,* Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 on. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Bryn Mawr. Col- 
lege girls, and local families, stop by for a 
snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
and a chat first in the spacious cocktail room. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. 


Covered Wagon Inn*, Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 


Cartwheel Jun 


for superb cuisine 


Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Chicken flambe a l'Armagnac 
Lobster a la Biarritz 
Lasagne Luganese (Swiss) 
Risotto (chicken, shrimp, sausage, 
curry or saffron) Desserts flambes 
Cooked and served by 
Maitre d'Hotel Monsieur Richard 
(Cordon Bleu) 
CONTINENTAL WINE CELLAR 
PHONE VO 2-2182 
Open daily 
Luncheon 11-2 Dinner 5:30-1. AM 
After theater dining 


Cartwheel Jan 


NEW HOPE RT. 202 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originelly licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 
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Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Gracious Dining 
ine 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 

bridge parties 
Banquet Facilities 


THE 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


enn basti 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featuring 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 

19 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 persons. 
Special Television Room. Daily Organ Concert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing charge there while you eat. TEE of 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
M PROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


Advance Reservation Advisable. 
Phone 380 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 


Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


La quii 
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Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County's oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Fillmore 8-2474 


Luncheons € Dinners e 


Newtown, Pa. 


Murals by John Foste: 


WO 8-8981 


ur own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Snacks 


Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
WOrth 8-3771 


Colonia! dining room or more masculine pine 
panelled bar. Open noon to 8:30. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners, Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open til mid- 
night. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 17958. Dinners as late as 11 p.m. 


Lenape Inn,* Rte. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail as you view the Brandywine in 
this charming, quiet place, across the road from 
Lenape Amusement Park. The prime beef steaks 
are renowned. Mrs. Carey is your hostess. 


Christy's, Glen Mills, Pa., where Rte. 1 crosses 
202. At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. 


Chadds Ford Hotel,* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1736. Dinner, 
5:30 to 29:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages" really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken pot-pie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" bar-room is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 88, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, especi- 
ally Saturday night. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23, 115 miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. The ultimate in 
haute cuisine. Enjoy rare vintages from their 
wine cellar. Dinner by reservation. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you're a stranger, 
and order baked lump crabmeat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation, too. They're 
that good! Organ music nightly. 


The Falcon House, 525 Westchester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
etc. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. 
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Puppio's Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, 
Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar for 
parties. Plank steaks a specialty. Call Mr. 
Wilson for weekend party reservations. 


Fisher's, Westchester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4- p.m. 
Children's platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. 


Media Inn, Baltimore Pike and Providence Rd., 
Media. Charcoal broiled meats are popular in 
this favorite family eating place with its Old 
English setting. Try a sizzling sirloin and a piece 
of delicious pie made by Mrs. Berk. 


Howard Johnson's, Baltimore Pike, Media. One 
of the many fine restaurants in this chain. 
Specialties are fried clams, steaks and chops. 


D'Ignazio's Towne House,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music in the 
Ranch room Fri. and Sat. evenings. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1 and go 1 mile down wooded Brinton 
Lake Rd. Huge water wheel runs constantly 
in this wonderful old mill, built by the Swedes 
in 1682. Three dining rooms with huge fire- 
places. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upper- 
man's home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 


Petti Arms, Rte. 1, two miles west of Wawa 
Dairies. Intimate, small rooms with walls of 
pine, and red-checked table cloths. American 
and Italian cuisine. Frank Murphy's trio enter- 
tains every evening, 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. Call 
Mr. Jensen for weekend reservations. 


Wild Goose,** on Rte. 1 in Wawa. Charming 
little stone house, famous for its mint juleps 
containing 2 full ounces of good Bourbon. A 
variety of home-cooked vegetables are passed 
to make the dinners there a treat. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's ‘‘Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food as well as American favorites. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (Except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists. 


Colligan's Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inspecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr's Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low historic Washington. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri 
vate parties. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night's buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks good in the Oyster Bar. 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur's delight. 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating. 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 


Cherry Hill Inn. Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms. 


Cinelli’s Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m. Good 
Italian food a specialty. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield, Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day. 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
I mile North of Hatboro 
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OUR AIM ... To serve you courteously, completely and honestly. 
To profit, not only in money, but in the good will and friendship of 
our customers. To improve whenever possible and correct our errors 
when we learn of them. To do our best every day, in every way, to 
build an establishment which will be known as the finest in our field. 


Sutch's DINER On Route 611 across from Willow Grove Air 
Station, Horsham, Penna., OSborne 5-1570 


BLACK BASS 
HOTEL 


LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Open every day but Christmas Day 


Luncheon 12-2:30 P.M. 
Supper 5:30-10 P.M. 


Sunday 12:30-8 P.M. 


Jean Loner 
AT THE PIANO 


A VISIT TO EUROPE 
IN YOUR BACK YARD 


AXtel 7-3071 


FRI. & SAT. 


For Reservations 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck" 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hote. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
Closed Sunday 
Route 611 - Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-0210 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 


Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M. 
on. Join us for "Shrimp Night" every Thurs- 
day . . .enjoy our entertainment Friday nights 
‘til 2 A.M. and Saturday nights ‘til 1 A.M. 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 
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THis month the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER will find 
itself in thirty thousand homes; some will recognize 
it as the expansion of the BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER, 
many of them will be seeing it for the first time in 
any form. Although never one to carry our own wel- 
come mat around with us, it would seem only a visi- 
tor's common courtesy to give some account of our- 
selves and why we're here. 

For nearly ten years the TRAVELER has made its 
home in Bucks County, and has occupied itself almost 
exclusively with goings-on in that bucolic corner of 
the Commonwealth. Occasional glances across County 
Line Road, however, have revealed that the adjoining 
group of Montgomery, Philadelphia, Chester and 
Delaware Counties have much in common with Bucks 
in their heritage, their traditions, and their ex- 
tremely dynamic present. 

We have been told now and again that our depiction 
of Bucks County life has been pleasant and enjoy- 
able. With that encouragement and the threefold 
motive of more interest for Bucks County readers, 
the pride of neighbors in their own areas and achieve- 
ments, and our own curiosity and entertainment, we 
have ventured to point pen and camera further afield 
than just Sellersville, Hatboro and Andalusia. We ap- 
parently are living in an age of widening horizons, 
for preliminary reaction both at home and abroad, 
even without a glimpse of these pages, has been 
enthusiastic and heartening. 

A few words about the TRAVELER may help new 
readers understand it better, and at the same time 
refresh our own convictions. First of all, this maga- 
zine does not pretend to be an urban publication, 
devoted to the caves and canyons of the city; to us, 
one of the greatest charms of Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania is the amount of open-space living it still af- 
fords. Nonetheless, it would be pointless to overlook 
the facilities, comforts and delights of a handy nearby 
metropolis, and the extent to which the surrounding 
communities interrelate with it. 

Second the TRAVELER has always sought to be 
reasonably affirmative in its approach to local life. A 
bartender in Newtown once remarked that it seemed 
to him that any friend of Pollyanna's was a friend of 
ours; while this may be to some extent an exaggera- 
tion, we have always held the firm belief that there 
is more good than bad around for those with the 
determination to look for it. Since our basic editorial 
point of view holds that life in this part of the 
country is the best there is, we will print anything 
we can find in support of that contention. Civic 
criticism is a vital community need, but we have 
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always found that to be more properly a function of 
the newspapers, which are better informed, more 
factual and more objective than we could ever hope 
to be. 

Third, & note about history—not the dead past, but 
part of the living present. Many people, suffering 
from a delayed reaction to unfortunate presentation 
during their early school days, find history dull and 
boring, and it certainly can be. Few localities in the 
world, however, can look back on the experience of 
only three short centuries and find as impressive and 
continuing a contribution to human aim and accom- 
plishment as that of this focal point of freedom. 
Here uniquely in this area there is a feeling for 
interweaving tradition and today in the most mean- 
ingful and best senses of both words, and the 
TRAVELER hopes to be able to present much of our 
background in that light. 

Now a word about naming our area of coverage. 
In a day when the world becomes smaller and smaller, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to establish or pre- 
serve identity without a specific designation of your 
sphere of activity. “Southeastern Edition" of the 
PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER is in some degree a mis- 
nomer, since there is no other edition at the moment, 
but it was as clear a title as we could come up with 
without encouraging anyone to send a subscription 
to his cousin in Aliquippa in the hope that our cover- 
age would reach there. “Delaware Valley” implies 
the inclusion of the Jersey area which for the moment 
we are unable to include, “Greater Philadelphia" is 
a term which to some carries the undesirable con- 
notation of the tentacular grip of the big city. 

Casting about in search of a concise descriptive, 
and driven by a natural abhorrence of such artificial 
and unesthetic compounds as “Buxmontphilchesdel” 
and the like, we finally arrived back at the days of 
our founding, and of course, there it was. The most 
important common denominator of these counties of 
Pennsylvania was that they were the original three 
counties of the Founder, and two offshoots of those, 
and that more than any other area of the state 
they continue today the feeling and the legacy of a 
figure much underdeveloped in American conscious- 
ness. We therefore hope that none will mind and a 
few will approve if we refer to this five-county ter- 
ritory in the future as the Penn Country. 

So much, then, for the moment about the aspira- 
tions of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER, and the rest 
we leave to the good judgment of our readers. In sum, 
without pretentiousness or offense, and with a very 
clear awareness of the difference in scope, stature 
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and value, we would present as a very similar state- 
ment of our aims William Penn's gentle description 
of his Frwits of Solitude: 

“The Author does not pretend to deliver thee an 
Exact Piece; his Business not being Ostentation, but 
Charity. 'Tis Miscellaneous in the Matter of it, and 
by no means Artificial in the Composure. But it con- 
tains Hints, that may serve thee for Texts to Preach 
to thy Self upon, and which comprehend Much of 
the Course of Human Life; Since whether thou art 
Parent or Child, Prince or Subject, Master or Servant, 
Single or Married, Publick or Private, Mean or 
Honourable, Rich or Poor, Prosperous or Improsper- 
ous, in Peace or Controversy, in Business or Solitude; 
Whatever be thy Inclination or Aversion, Practice or 
Duty, thou wilt find something not unsuitably said 
for thy Direction and Advantage. Accept and Im- 
prove what deserves thy Notice; The rest excuse, 
and place to account of good Will to Thee and the 
Whole Creation of God." 


* * 


A LOCAL magazine differs from a national medium 
in the extent to which it concentrates on the affairs 
of a particular community, and in the extent to 
which it can manage to give each reader a sense of 
participation; it is in a sense the property of its com- 
munity. The TRAVELER is not so much creative as 
transmissive—really all that it does is to tell neigh- 
bors about neighbors. This first issue is much less 
a finished product than a sample of what a magazine 
about the Penn Country could look like, and in- 
evitably some readers will find it incomplete or re- 
miss. Favorite haunts will have been omitted, favor- 
ite topics unmentioned, favorite areas uncovered. 
The remedy is simple: please let us hear about it. 
If you like the TRAVELER, words of favor will also 
be gratefully received, of course. 

We have always had the feeling that if our readers 
are entitled to share the joys of the TRAVELER, they 
are likewise entitled to share its problems as well. It 
wil come as no surprise to anyone to learn that 
magazines are supported largely by advertisers, who 
are influenced principally by evidence that people are 
interested in reading the magazine in question. To 
them, the most tangible evidence of this fact is the 
reader's readiness to indicate his approval of the 
magazine by subscribing to it. So, if you like the 
TRAVELER, if you think it holds promise, if the 
thought has even crossed your mind that you might 
like to have it every month, for Heaven's sake don't 
wait—send in the subscription blank on the inside 
back cover now! It's also a good Christmas gift for 
friends or relatives who live around here or live 
away and miss Pennsylvania. (Incidentally, some 
people who have nice tidy habits enjoy collecting 
things, and for them to be able to start a complete 
file of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER, we've numbered 
this Issue Volume I, Number 1, although we have 
ten years of publication as the Bucks County Traveler.) 


ELSEWHERE in this issue, there’s a story about 
the Brandywine Valley Association, which has aroused 
nationwide recognition of its efforts. The story brings 
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to mind the fact that a similar organization over on 
the other side of the Penn Country on September 
19th completed its twenty-fifth year of service to the 
border river of Bucks. The Delaware Valley Protective 
Association has consistently provided an inspiring 
example of how effective properly mobilized joint ac- 
tion can be in a worthy cause. During the last session 
of the Legislature, the DVPA’s dramatic effort to 
keep the canal from being abandoned has been de- 
scribed as a classic of civic vigilance and effective- 
ness. Its other activities in the fields of flood control, 
road maintenance, conservation, preservation of his- 
toric landmarks and landscapes are perhaps unspec- 
tacular as they go on, but in the aggregate make an 
impressive record which generally goes too little 
noticed or aided. This is just by way of a small an- 
niversary wave, to which they certainly are entitled. 
* * * 


OnE of the qualities we admire most is largeness 
of spirit, so when we read the other day about W. F. 
MacElree, who had sent the government a $1 certi- 
fied check as a deposit against a million-dollar bid to 
buy Ellis Island, we thought we’d like to meet him. 
We found him in his real-estate office which sits at 
the expansive junction of Routes 30 and 202, beside 
a sign which announces its location, with equal large- 
spiritedness, as “Paoli, U.S.A.—where the Main Line 
meets the country.” Mr. MacElree has a voice, per- 
sonality and general demeanor which seem to go 
nicely with the scope of his wide-range projects. He 
apologized for being in somewhat of a hurry, but had 
to run home for the 18th birthday of his eldest of 
seven children. On the run, he gave us a few facts 
about how he got involved in this venture, and it 
was just as simple as you’d think. He was over in 
New York on another transaction with the General 
Service Administration, and asked the man he was 
doing business with what other types of property the 
GSA handled. Among the list the name of Ellis Island 
cropped up, which didn’t register at the time. Later 
on, on his way home, MacElree did a mental double 
take, and decided that it seemed kind of a shame 
for the old island which had for so long been a 
gateway to hope and greatness for so many Amer- 
icans to be put on the block to just any bidder. He 
sent in his deposit on a sixty-day option, and then 
started to look around at the possibilities of turning 
the twenty-seven acre site into a national shrine of 
some sort. As soon as the news of his project got 
around, he was swamped with offers of assistance, 
financial and otherwise, from all kinds of people who 
agreed with him. When we saw him, he was awaiting 
word as to whether his option was to be extended by 
the government for a few more months to give him 
a chance to work something out. Seems that now the 
problem isn’t really the money, but an effective and 
practical program for using the island for something 
that will make everybody happy. As things stand now, 
he’s the only man we know with an island by the 
tail. Once this gets settled, we expect to find Mr. 
MacElree knee-deep in even greater undertakings; 
wouldn’t surprise us a bit to hear next of him 
negotiating a walking purchase with the Governor 
of Ohio.—A. M. 
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A WILLIAM PENN PORTFOLIO 


Photographed at Pennsbury Manor, Bucks County 
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To many, history is a thing of the past, never again to be known 

or felt except through the pages of a book or the distant touch of an 
ancient relic. Yet here in this quiet place along the banks of the Delaware, 
a place that William Penn hoped would be his final home, 

through some strange alchemy of plan and chance the present has 
recreated the past and holds it fast in a web of captive time. l 
No one who walks alone through the gardens or before the great manor house 

can escape the overwhelming presence of Penn and the world he knew and loved. 

Here the real mingles with the unreal until they are one and the 

visitor senses the fading of time as he makes his way 


along the gravelled paths that William Penn walked in another day. 
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Inside the house there 1s 


a curious excitement, an air 

of expectancy, for all things 
seem to be as they were, 
waiting only for a single 
moment to be again. Looking 
through the open window with 
its view of the Delaware, 

one can almost see the 

old barges coming up the river, 
bringing with them visitors, 
statesmen, and friends from 
nearby Philadelphia who dined 
at well-provided tables 

and were entertained 

by William and Hannah Penn. 
Here, in the great hall 

with its floor of hand-hewn 
planks, many times Penn 
descended the stairs to meet 
with Indian delegations and 
speak with them in their 

own language of treaties to be 
enacted . . . and secure for 
himself the name of “good 


friend and brother." 
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Here in these quiet rooms 


the feeling of another time, 
another place is strong and the 
presence of things past fills 

the great house. For here 

Penn worked and lived, dreamed 
his dreams of a great nation 
built on the dignity of man 

and his natural rights. 

Here Penn was father to 

his children, husband to his 
wife and a friend to all. 

In this house a world was being 
shaped by a man who lived 
beyond all ages, whose prayers 
and hopes for humanity have 
yet to be fully achieved. 

The world of William Penn is 

a little-known world, yet 

what can be learned of it is 
here in this house . . . a house 
of history and the undying 
spirit of greatness . . . for 


here is William Penn. 


“True silence is the rest of the | 
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IS READING 


BY EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
Director, Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Penna. 


On January 28, 1958, Governor George Leader 
opened his history-making two-day Conference on 
Improvement of Instruction with a serious challenge: 
a basic reappraisal of education in Pennsylvania. He 
asked the conferees to consider fourteen major issues, 
ranging from the teaching of reading and other sub- 
jects to the identification and guidance of mentally 
superior children. Moreover, he wanted action—recom- 
mended solutions—on these issues “from kindergarten 
through our teachers' colleges." Governor Leader's 
conference took thoughtful action and the results are 
evident in many of our schools this fall. 

Governor Leader's conference was unique in many 
ways. First, nearly 300 classroom teachers, school 
administrators, college presidents, elected public 
officials, and business officials were organized into 
twenty-five groups with highly competent chairmen. 
Second, the conferees were asked to critically ex- 
amine and appraise the status quo to answer the 
question: Where do we begin? They were assured by- 
the Governor “that no course of action will bog 
down.” Third, under the vigorous leadership of Dr. 
Charles H. Boehm, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the conference staff had done a prodigi- 
ous amount of thoughtful work in preparing con- 
feree packets containing factual information and 
individual response sheets on each issue. Lastly, con- 
crete action on these recommendations was taken by 
the State Council on Education and the Department 
of Public Instruction. For example, the State Council 
recommended a planned program of reading instruc- 
tion at the seventh and eighth grade levels by Sep- 
tember, 1958, and required it for September, 1959. 
Furthermore, the Council encourages the extension 
of reading instruction through twelfth grade. This 
unusually well-planned conference and immediate fol- 
low-up are bringing long over-due and much-needed 
changes in the schools of Pennsylvania. 

One of the “extra-highly significant’? recommenda- 
tions was stated this way: “In high school English 
courses, greater attention should be given to spelling, 
writing, oral expression, and reading.” A “highly- 
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significant" recommendation called for: “High school 
courses in remedial reading should be required for 
all students falling below an acceptable minimum 
standard.” Other recommendations called for changes 
in reading courses for elementary schools. In fact, 
discussions tended to emphasize reading as the big 
R in education. 

From almost every point of view, reading is a 
big R—a most important tool in learning. The child 
who reads stumblingly or not at all is frustrated 
in school. He can’t spell because he can’t learn to 
write with words that are not in his reading vo- 
cabulary. He cannot do the so-called reasoning prob- 
lems in arithmetic. He is blocked in his efforts to 
read books on science, health, history, or geography. 
He may have normal or superior intelligence but 
without reading skills he is doomed to educational 
failure. (NOTE: We use he in referring to non- 
readers and poor readers because more than eighty 
per cent of them are boys.) 

Reading must be a big R in the life of adults, too. 
Recall how many draftees were assigned to reading 
classes in the armed services immediately upon their 
induction! Consider how many ex-service men from 
World War II had to have special help in reading 
before they could take up the study of jewelry, law, 
medicine, etc. Then, too, since 1934, an increasing 
number of executives in business and industry have 
found it necessary to take special courses in reading. 

The Number One challenging problem in education 
is the wide range of mental abilities and of achieve- 
ment among a group of individuals of any age. Six- 
year-olds, for example, who report to their first 
grades this fall vary in their mental ages from about 
four years to nine years. Some of these less-mature 
children may not be ready for reading for many 
months. Then, again, a few of the average and po- 
tentially superior learners may have emotional, neu- 
rological, visual, hearing, and other handicaps in 
learning to read. Only a very few children can read 
more than their own names when they come to school. 
All of these children, however, often are sent to 
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School with strong anticipation that they will learn 
to read. 

As these children go from one grade to the next, 
their range of abilities is increased rather than 
decreased. In the typical third grade, for example, 
some children may enjoy the Reader's Digest while 
a few may have difficulty in a pre-primer, primer, 
or first reader. To provide for these differences, 
teachers and parents must understand the needs of 
each child. 

Furthermore, the teacher must know how to pro- 
vide for individual differences in the classroom by 
grouping the children for instruction and by giving 
individual help when it is needed. These ways of 
individualizing instruction call for the untiring ef- 
forts of competent, dedicated, and respected teachers. 


The foundation of a reading program at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college level is the identifica- 
tion of the level at which the individual can read 
with comprehension and with no signs of difficulty, 
such as lip movement, finger pointing, substituting 
and omitting words, etc. But the teacher must know 
how to estimate this reading level for each student, 
because standardized achievement tests used in 
schools do mot reveal this necessary information. 

After the teacher has each student reading at his 
own level of achievement—individually and in groups 
—she takes three necessary steps to raise achieve- 
ment: 

First, she guides the development of interests 
which take the learner to fiction, science, history, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other materials. This 
instructional job calls for a teacher who has more 
than a nodding acquaintance with the liberal arts, 
even at the primary school level. 

Second, she teaches the learner a complex of phonic 
and other word-learning skills needed for identifying 
a new word and for recognizing “old” words. This 
instructional job calls for reasonable scholarship in 
phoneties (sounds of speech), grammar and other 
aspects of language structure, and uses of words 
(semantics). 

Third, she teaches the child how to think in reading 
situations. This instructional job calls for real 
scholarship in child development and the psychology 
of thinking. For example, kindergarten children can 
be taught how to list (organize) ideas and they can 
learn to make some concepts of size, space, magni- 
tude—when they have a competent teacher. Later, 
children can learn to tell the difference between 
opinions and facts, to draw conclusions, and to do 
many other types of thinking. 


To teach reading so that the student can use it 
effectively as a tool in getting an education calls for 
highly competent teachers. Although properly lighted, 
heated, and ventilated buildings are urgently needed 
to house the rapidly growing school population, the 
teacher, after all, opens the door to learning. This 
is why Governor Leader's conference focused the 
spotlight on what is going on inside the classroom. 

Strong leadership in a community points with 
pride to the achievement of teachers with their 
pupils rather than to the size and architectural 
qualities of school buildings. Strong leadership con- 
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sults with parents, educational specialists, labor, 
and business leaders with more sincerity and thought- 
ful planning than it puts into planning the dedica- 
tion of a school building. It is this type of strong 
leadership that Pennsylvania is beginning to get 
at the state level. 

Education in Pennsylvania is being critically 
evaluated and overhauled, and will continue to be as 
long as we have strong, intelligent leadership. How- 
ever, there have been many cases of learning in this 
state—classrooms presided over by the Jane Hulls 
and Florence Nightingales of education, and school 
systems administered by men and women concerned 
with their instructional leadership functions. 


About twelve years ago, the late Dr. Leslie Cush- 
man and John B. Taulane, Curriculum Bureau, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, set up a plan calling for 
“collaborating teachers" in elementary school read- 
ing—one for each of the eight districts. The col- 
laborating teacher sparks the whole program for 
the district as well as teaches. The work of the 
collaborators is complemented with special demon- 
strations, workshops, and university courses. This 
plan, carried on under the able leadership of Howard 
Conrad, has increased significantly the efficiency of 
reading instruction in Philadelphia. 

In 1948, Dr. Cushman also established a plan for 
one fulltime reading teacher in each of the junior, 
senior, and vocational high schools. With the leader- 
ship of Rosemary Green Wilson, the staff of sixty- 
eight teachers is rendering yeoman service. 

In 1949, Miss Josephine Wolfe, with special train- 
ing in the psychology of reading, was appointed as 
elementary supervisor in Springfield Township, 
Delaware County. Through her efforts, teachers 
learned, as the first step, how to identify and pro- 
vide for individual differences in reading ability. AI- 
though Miss Wolfe is now doing the same type of 
work in Gary, Indiana, the Springfield Township pro- 
gram is still in effect. 

From this time on, reading programs were de- 
veloped under the leadership of Carden Brown in 
Whitemarsh Township, Dr. Charles H. Boehm in 
Bucks County, Dr. O. H. English in Abington and 
Dr. Carl Leech in Delaware County. 

Dr. Ethel Maney, an outstanding reading specialist, 
spent two years with Supervising Principal Carden 
Brown in setting up a supervisory and teaching pro- 
gram in Whitemarsh Township. Her work attracted 
the attention of Dr. Carl Leech in Delaware County, 
where she was appointed to head up their program 
beginning in 1952. In the meantime, Carden Brown 
has continued to develop his program so that it in- 
cludes the Plymouth-Whitemarsh jointure. 

During the last six years, Dr. Maney has trained 
about 200 teachers through her four-week summer 
workshops. During the school year she has con- 
ducted sixty-seven workshops for teachers in differ- 
ent districts. Each of the local workshops consists 
of four two- to three-hour sessions a semester. In 
addition, she has put on demonstrations in her work- 
shops for parents who, she says, are the backbone of 
her program. 

Continued on page 64 
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BY BERENICE BALL 


Nor only all roads, but a variety 
of pikes, streets and a few lanes 
as well lead to Chester County on 
October 4th for the largest Open 
House Day in the forty-eight 
states. The guests who enjoy that 
full day of sightseeing and entire- 
ly proper nose-poking into other 
people's houses come from Augus- 
ta, Maine to Zurich, California, 
and from the territories and from 
foreign lands, too. 

It is not a mere figure of speech 
to say that all roads lead to Ches- 
ter County. It takes more than the 
natural beauty of a valley to keep 
a community alive and growing 
for over two hundred years. Back 
in colonial days when bridges were 
few and a shallow ford was the 
most convenient way of crossing 
a river, roads from Philadelphia 
and Chester and other ports along 
the Delaware had to follow the 
Schuylkill and Brandywine until a 
convenient location for crossing 
could be found. The result was a 
network of thoroughfares that bear 
distinctive and directional names 
such as the Baltimore Pike, Street 
Road, Conestoga Pike, Strasburg 
Road, Lancaster Pike and Potts- 
town Pike. Even a Chester County 
Day pilgrim from England or Ger- 
many would find these road names 
just as familiar as the taverns 
whose swinging signs identify 
them as the Turk's Head Inn, the 
Red Lion or the Three Tuns. Near- 
ness to Philadelphia, and the roads 
that criss-crossed the valley in al- 
most every direction kept Chester 
County abreast of the times with- 
out sacrificing the quiet calm that 
was its hallmark. 


Many people make the journey 
to Chester County year after year. 
They are attracted by the new old- 
houses open for viewing and by 
the additional features planned by 
the woman's committee which un- 
dertakes the business of playing 
host to more than four thousand 
visitors whose ticket purchases 
benefit the Chester County Hos- 
pital. But in addition to the places 
to be visited and the antiques to be 
admired, many of the guests look 
forward to seeing familiar faces, 
hearing voices accented by the 


Mr. Stewart Huston with a Hogarth from his fine collection. His home 


in Coatesville was built by his great-grandmother, Rebecca Lukens. 


A ceramic rooster guards the en- 
trance to Humphrey Marshall's 
1773 home, Old Strasburg Rd. 


The Ellis E. Sterns of Coates- 
ville show Chester County Ma- 
jolica to neighbor, E. D. Fru- 
tiger. 


*Uncle Sam," an early mechan- 
ical bank, fills his pouch with 
cash. Then, as now, “no refund.” 


characteristics of other states, and 
exchanging news of what has hap- 
pened in the intervening twelve 
months. Writers: from  Philadel- 
phia and round about meet their 
readers, and stage, screen and tele- 
vision celebrities, unrecognized, 
relax in the luxury of anonymity. 
One figure, missing for the last 
two years, may be back. A straight 
six-footer, his diction proclaims 
him an Oxford man, and his gray- 
ing moustache hints strongly that 
he once was an officer in the 
Guards. He listens attentively to 
every scrap of information he can 
glean about General Anthony 
Wayne, and he regards Waynes- 
borough with a kind of awe, for 
his family records at home in Eng- 
land have told him that this is the 
birthplace of the Colonial rebel 
who wounded his British ancestor 
at the Battle of the Brandywine. 


Chester County Day has devel- 
oped an identity of its own be- 
cause it answers the deeply-felt 
need of those who like their his- 
tory alive, and understandable. To 
stand before the hearth where 
Anthony Wayne warmed his bone- 
cold hands when he made hurried 
visits to his birthplace from not- 
too-distant Valley Forge back in 
1771, or to look at his silver- 
mounted pistols, the gold medal he 
was awarded for the storming of 
Stony Point, and the Chippendale 
chairs on which he rested, is to 
gain an intimate knowledge of the 
life and times of those early days. 
To look at the elegant mirrors that 
once reflected General Wayne's 
features, is to feel a kinship with 
his day, to return to a quiet and 
unhurried past. 

Ever since 1936, when old, in- 
teresting, or historic homes have 
been open on the first Saturday in 
October, more and more guests 
from farther and farther away 
have enjoyed the hospitality of 
this unique invitation of an en- 
tire county. In 1957, 3000 guests 
registered from twenty states and 
even more are expected this year. 


There is something nostalgically 
reassuring about an old house and 
its furnishings, whether they were 
passed down at random as as- 
sorted heirlooms or were carefully 
purchased for specific rooms. Not 
only is there an individuality un- 
deniably American in these houses, 
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but also an ingenuity completely 
worthy of southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania's inspiring colonial heritage. 

In this area many of the old 
fieldstone houses were erected on 
direct grants from the Proprietor 
himself. Sometimes the men of the 
family preceded their womenfolk 
in order to build, but just as often 
the women were right there beside 
the men sharing the great adven- 
ture of Penn's green woods. It was 
an exciting moment when the ex- 
act site for the new home was 
finally chosen. Stone was plentiful 
and both the English and the 
Welsh knew from long experience 
how to use it. Timber was almost 
a problem in its overabundance. 


Many families still live in the 
houses built by their ancestors 
and treasure the original grants 
which prove it. Probably the most- 
widely known such house in Ches- 
ter County is Waynesborough, the 
birthplace of General Anthony 
Wayne, built in 1722 by his father, 
Isaac Wayne, and now the prop- 
erty of Wiliam Wayne. Other 
families treasure documented fur- 
niture, paintings, china and silver 
brought from England or commis- 
sioned from important Philadel- 
phia or local craftsmen. 

The geographic position of Ches- 
ter County turned out to be one of 
its most valuable assets. Lying due 
west of Philadelphia it was in- 
escapable that routes to the beck- 
oning west should cross its entire 
area. Not one, but six such im- 
portant early highways were to 
spread fanlike across the County 
from Philadelphia: the Baltimore 
Pike, Street Road (which Penn 
himself laid out as a direct route 
to his daughter Letitia's manor 
and which he named “Marlbor- 
ough Street" because it was 
Straight like a city street instead 
of winding like a country road); 
the Strasburg Road, the Lancaster 
Turnpike, Old Conestoga Road and 
finally, Ridge Road. Could any 
early colonist who left Philadel- 
phia for the West be blamed if, 
after seeing the fine streams in 
the fertile valleys protected by 
densely wooded hills, he decided 
that Chester County was west 
enough for him? 

These six great highways per- 
formed a service for Chester Coun- 
ty in quite another way, for they 


Huntsman Charles H. Sheller of 
the West Chester Hunt rides out 


with a pack of American-bred 
hounds ready to draw the first 
covert on a Fall day. 
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Claude Rains seated on steps of his G 
thorn,” in West Chester, studies script foi 


ek Revival Home “Haw- 
This Earth is Mine." 


made Philadelphia, its markets, its 
shops, its imports, and its pro- 
gressive ideas so very accessible 
to Chester County. The work of 
the Philadelphia craftsmen and the 
distinguished architecture to be 
seen there were copied or adapted 
in the country homes. Bold raised 
paneling, precise dentate moldings, 
finely-reeded mantels and chair- 
rails delicately gouged were not at 
all uncommon in pre-Revolutionary 
Chester County homes. Many of 
the *Quaker-plain" houses, on the 
other hand, show the beauty of 
stark simplicity. Old Mill Farm, 
whose deeds go back to the early 
1700's, was considered by the late 
R. Brognard Okie to be the finest, 
untouched little house in the area. 
Another unrestored and unchanged 
example, the dining room of Coven- 
try Forge Inn, was built either by 
or for that enterprising ironmas- 
ter, Samuel Nutt, a great friend of 
Benjamin Franklin. Here the fire- 
place still has the cast-iron fire- 
backs, presumed to have been made 
at Old Coventry Forge. 

Chester County Day also owes a 
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“Old Mill House" has survived unchanged since it was built in 1714. It is now 
owned by the Edward L. Websters and used by them as a quiet summer retreat. 


lot to those old: roads. Drive along 
any one of them and note the 
numerous old structures you pass. 
It is no problem to find some thirty 
old houses to open each year in 
October. This County was truly 
blessed in its founders, men and 
women of vision, faith, industry 
and integrity. They were, more- 
over, a very determined lot. If 
Chester County was to be their 
home they wanted it a good place 
in which to live. Nature had al- 
ready been wonderfully kind and 
homes, mills and forges—could not 
mar the beauty of the countryside, 
but must enhance it. 

The ever-present past, then, is 
the reason for this one day a year 
when Chester Countians, who live 
in these old houses furnished with 
antiques, extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all America to stop by for 
a visit. Priceless collections are 
shared with the guests, not with 
ostentation, but as one interested 
collector shares with another. Such 
colleetions can, without warning, 
become. a way of life, as has been 
the case with Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 


E. Stern of Coatesville, whose 
Majolica collection is certainly the 
most extensive in the area. In . 
southeastern Pennsylvania, this 
colorful ware is particularly sig- 
nifieant because it was made in 
Phoenixville in the middle 1800's. 
Several years ago the Sterns in- 
herited a small collection, started 
to study the subject, even visiting 
some of the Majolica “paintresses” 
still living in the Phoenixville 
region. The result: a remarkable 
collection of Shell and Seaweed, 
and examples of almost every other 
pattern of the Phoenixville ware, 
with a liberal number of foreign 
pieces for comparison. 

Or take Campbell Weir, the 
owner of the Strasburg Road home 
of the botanist, Humphry Marshall, 
in Marshallton, built in 1773 and 
surrounded by trees planted in 
Marshall’s famous Arboretum. Mr. 
Weir’s hobby is the collection of 
items related to the father of 
botany in Chester County, and his 
finds have been pleasantly grati- 
fying to him and to visitors alike. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THEATRICAL 


MIXMASTER 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY JOHN GRAHAM 


On rare weekend at home in two hundred year-old house, Whitehead looks over script for production possibilities. 


IE Bucks County was ever called upon to defend 
its reputation as a haven for artists, writers and 
theatrical people, it could probably make its point by 
mentioning the name of one man alone—Mechanics- 
ville-resident Robert Whitehead, whose list of theat- 
rical successes as a producer reads like a “Best of 
Broadway" anthology. 

A former actor, Canadian-born Whitehead pre- 
sented his first play to Broadway in 1948, an excit- 
ing production of “Medea” that drew critical praise 
and large audiences, establishing him immediately 
as an important member of the theater world. 
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In the past ten years, success has followed success 
and Whitehead's name has been associated with most 
of Broadway's quality productions. As producer or 
executive producer, he has been responsible for such 
plays as “The Time Of The Cuckoo,” “The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker," “The Skin Of Our Teeth," 
“The Flowering Peach," “Mrs. MeThing," “Bus 
Stop,” “Separate Tables,” “Waltz Of The Toreadors,” 
“Hole In The Head” and “Crime And Punishment.” 

This year, in addition to his first musical play, 
“Goldilocks,” which opened in Philadelphia early in 
September, his productions on Broadway include 
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O’Neill’s “Touch Of The Poet," “Man In The Dog 
Suit,” “The Visit," starring the Lunts in their first 
serious roles, and a new play by S. N. Behrman, 
“Cold Wind And The Warm." 

Recently, Whitehead was named drama consultant 
to the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, a 
project headed by John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, which is 
planning a modern cultural center in New York City 
to house the Metropolitan Opera, an orchestra, ballet 
and a new American repertory theater, which will 
be Whitehead's prime concern. 

What does a producer do? With five productions 
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Full schedule this year keeps Whitehead on the move between theaters in the 
Broadway and 46th Street area where his plays are in various stages of production. 


During rehearsal break at “Goldilocks,” Whitehead 
goes over script changes with co-author Jean Kerr, 
leading players Barry Sullivan and Elaine Stritch. 
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under way this year, Robert Whitehead’s schedule is 
heavy with meetings, rehearsals and readings. As 
producer, Whitehead is responsible for the entire 
show. After he selects a play, he has to find the di- 
rector, the cast, the stage manager, the scenery de- 
signer, the lighting expert—all the people who play 
key roles in the production of a play. 

Once he has a staff together, Whitehead becomes 
a part of every job, lending his talents wherever 
needed, whether it’s a decision as to who should play 
the lead and how, or whether the chair in the second 
act is right for the period. 

How does he select a play for production? “There 
isn’t any formula. I have to be touched by a play— 
it has to say something to me. If I like it—if I feel 
that it will bring something to people—then I'll pro- 
duce it." M 


At O'Neill rehearsal, Harold Clurman directs Helen 
Hayes as Whitehead. listens to plans for set designs. 


ing lighting rehearsal for “The Visit,’ Whitehead 
checks sets as Alfred Lunt talks with stage manager. 
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In producer’s penthouse office, “Goldilocks” conference takes place as show begins to shape wp. Left to right: 
Robert Whitehead; Walter Kerr, co-author and director; and composer Leroy Anderson. 


In darkened theater with author S. N. Behrman, Whitehead listens to reading for new play he will produce. 


"AYE" FOR INDEPENDENCE 


BY DAVID TAYLOR 


THe dying man with an effort 
of will drove his memory like a 
spent horse back over the months 
to the State House in Philadelphia. 

It had been a blistering hot first 
day of July and nine hours of de- 
bate in the airless chamber had 
frayed the delegates’ tempers and 
made bitter their questions and 
made acid their answers. He re- 
called leaving the Chamber that 
night and seeing the look on 
Jefferson’s face. In the main hall- 
way, he and Jefferson had stood 
side by side and looked up at the 
State House Bell. Jefferson had 
said nothing, but there was no 
doubting what his thoughts were, 
for he put them in a letter—“all 
the powers of the soul had been 
distended with the magnitude of 
the object." So they had, the dying 
man thought, and on the night of 
July 196, a decisive vote for the 
Declaration seemed as far away 
as victory itself. Voting the next 
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day was decided upon and the 
delegates, not heeding the ad- 
journment, argued and debated 
heatedly all the way back to their 
lodgings. For the man now on 
the deathbed there had been no 
sleep. Nine of the thirteen Colonies 
would have to vote for the De- 
claration before it could be ac- 
cepted and passed. As matters 
stood, the New York delegates had 
been instructed not to vote, New 
Jersey was absent, South Carolina 
was wavering, and the Delaware 
delegates, due to the absence of 
Caesar Rodney, were evenly di- 
vided. The same was true of his 
brother delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania: Mister Wilson and Doctor 
Franklin were in favor of voting 
the Declaration, while Mister 
Humphreys and Mister Willing 
opposed the measure. 

Inside the State House on the 
second day of July the situation 
was a continuation of what had 


The delegate from Delaware County cast the crucial vote 


gone before. The roll call had 
droned its dread way down to 
Pennsylvania, and when his name 
was called, the count stood at two 
for and two against. 

Once more, the man on the bed 
twitched his fingers. He was as- 
sailed now by the same doubts 
that had assailed him a year ago 
as the moment came to cast his 
vote. His was the voice that would 
determine whether or not the fatal 
document would be sent to the 
British Crown. But why should he 
hesitate in a mere effort to recall 
it? The die had been cast almost 
a year ago. The deed was done. 
He had cast his vote for Inde- 
pendence, and the Declaration had 
become the instrument of a 
people's will instead of just.so 
many words on parchment. For 
this, for breaking the tie, for do- 
ing as he had thought the people 
wanted, he was called traitor. His 
was the vote that had plunged the 
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Colonies into a war that was made 
up of defeats. No matter that 
other delegates had voted as he. 
His was the vote that counted, 
the tragic vote, the vote that had 
cut the tie, and cut the ties be- 
tween the mother country and the 


Colonies, bringing shiploads of 
Redcoats whose boots rang in the 
streets, and whose powder and 
shot laid waste farm and hamlet 
alike. 

The man on the big bed lay 
with his head turned so that he 
faced the open window; his eyes 
were wide open but saw nothing 
of the farm in all its April beauty. 
Since day before last, if his mem- 
ory wasn't failing, his eyes had 
seen nothing but slowly changing 
colors with no connection to the 
greens and yellows of spring. Fig- 
ures hovered around and near his 
bed, one of them from time to time 
leaning over to ask his wants. But 
his wants were no longer impor- 
tant, nor were the shadowy fig- 
ures. He smiled without moving a 
line of his face, though, and he 
heard. He found no difficulty in 
distinguishing sounds as they 
drifted through the house from the 
parlor-kitchen. The fireplace crane 
groaned as it swung out over the 
fire and squeaked as it was pushed 
back. A feast was in the making, 
and even his dulled sense of smell 
knew the tang of salt fish and the 
combination of sweet and smoke 
that lingered after a ham fresh 
from the smokehouse. His fingers 
twitched feebly at the bedcover, 
too tight under his chin. From the 
feast in preparation, his family 
and friends obviously did not ex- 
pect him to live out the day. 

Several things pointed to that 
conclusion, he thought, watching 
the bluish light turn to deep 
purple. It might have been a cloud 
crossing the sky; night and day 
were one to him now. Odd, he 
mused, that he should have been 
thinking of his father, a man he 
had never known, dead before his 
birth, yet he could see him from 
what he had been told of him. Or 
perhaps he was combining his 
picture of his own father with 
that of the stepfather who had 
reared and trained him as his own 
son. The training had been good, 
or he, a farm boy with a smatter- 
ing of surveying, would not have 
risen to become a judge of the 
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Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
He had held many offices; he had 
traveled; he had gone to New York 
as a member of the Stamp Act 
Congress, and he had spoken his 
piece about the grievances of the 
Colonies. He had been a member 
of the Second Congress, where he 
had lent the weight of his legal 
knowledge in pressing for separa- 
tion from the Crown. 

What excitement there had been 
two years ago when the word of 
Lexington had just come through, 
and almost everybody was all for 
taking the musket from above the 
mantel and marching off for the 
north. Things had not gone well 
since then, and only last month 
General Washington had written 
from Morristown over in the 
Jerseys that he had fewer than 
three thousand men under arms, 
with half of them unfit. 

A look of pain passed over his 
face, and he listened again to the 
sounds of preparation for the 
feast that would follow his death. 
The friends were fewer in number 
than would have been the case two 
years ago. Looking back over his 
life, the thing that hurt him most 
was the fickleness of friends. 
Friendship, he had always thought, 
extended beyond the bounds of 
political opinion, and was strong 
enough to withstand differences 
of opinion. As the Rebel cause 
came to seem more hopeless, he 
had found out that he was wrong. 
With every passing day his circle 
of friends grew smaller and 
smaller. Indeed, some of his most 
cherished friends had lately be- 
come enemies, and where the 
word “treason” had always been 
murmured by some who opposed 
the Revolt, now in his case it was 
spoken loudly even by those who 
had once been stirred by Henry 
and Paine. 

The clatter of a horse's hoofs 
rang through the house. The 
rhythm of the hoofbeats could 
only be that of the doctor's ill- 
gaited, ill-tempered and  mon- 
strously ugly beast. Long necked, 
sway-backed with bloodshot eyes, 
this animal was a disgrace to a 
countryside where even a five- 
year-old knew something of horse- 
flesh. The man on the bed closed 
his eyes. The arrival of the doctor 
was a reminder of the short span 
of time that was left. 


So far, he had not composed the 
words he wanted to say, and for 
which he had been saving his 
strength; he had allowed his mind 
and memory to dart like dragon- 
flies over a pool, but the time had 
come for him to determine what 
he was to say or cross over to the 
next world with his belief un- 
stated. But it was hard to keep 
the mind on one thing when there 
had been so many events of im- 
port in a lifetime. 

The man on the bed tried to 
draw a deep breath and the effort 
made a noise in his throat. It was 
a loud noise and it brought people 
running to cluster about his door. 
He raised himself on his elbow, 
and wondered if the effort would 
rob him of the strength to say 
what he wanted to, for now he 
knew what he must say. Again he 
thought how odd were the shapes 
that things took in different minds: 
his true friends seemed not to 
care, or if they did, forbore to 
mention that he had cast that 
vote. Yet his enemies seemed de- 
termined that he should not forget 
it. Doubts as to his own wisdom 
had been his constant companions 
since that July 2nd. His own 
doubts, the loss of so many friends 
and the wails of so many had put 
him on his deathbed. Well, the 
doubts were gone. It was good 
that a man should relive his life 
in the brief moments before death 
led him away by the hand: Gently 
he pushed the tight bedcover from 
his throat, and raised his pale 
transparent hand. “Tell them," he 
said speaking in a last clear voice 
to those clustered in the doorway, 
"that they will live to see the 
hour, when they shall acknowledge 
it to have been the most glorious 
service that I ever renderd to my 
country." 

A few moments later the doctor 
stood looking down at the man 
on the bed. Turning to the bedside 
table, the medico opened a large 
Bible, took the quill lying beside 
it and made an entry. “Died, this 
day, John Morton—a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence." 


[Editor's note: The Morton House 
is located on State Route 420 
where that road crosses Darby 
Creek, south of Prospect Park, in 
Delaware County. The house is 
open to the public.] W 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra makes friends overseas 


Ambassadors in 
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B-Flat 


Huntstein 


October, 1958 


Kaufman 


In Amsterdam, concerts were played with Van 
Cliburn, shown during rehearsal with Ormandy. 


As THE final chord reverberated through the 
concert hall the applause began, slowly at first, 
then reaching a crescendo as the audience came 
to their feet in a standing ovation that seemed 
as though it might never end. 

This was the Soviet Union and the men on the 
stage were the one hundred and six members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and their conductor, 
Eugene Ormandy, cultural ambassadors from the 
United States to the world at large, fulfilling 
their role in dramatic fashion on a summer 
night in Kiev, 1958. 

One of the first American organizations to 
enter the Soviet Union under President Eisen- 
hower's special cultural exchange program re- 
cently negotiated between the two countries— 
a program being administered by the Intercul- 
tural Exchange Service of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy—the Philadelphia 
Orchestra spent four weeks behind the Iron 
Curtain this summer during its eight-week tour 
which included fourteen countries and twenty- 
seven cities in England and Europe. 


By JAMES REED 
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Following a strict schedule which called for 
an average of five and one-half concerts each 
week, the Orchestra covered most of the eighteen 
thousand mile tour by air, using two planes for 
personnel and one to carry the more than nine- 
teen thousand pounds of instruments required. 

Concerts played to capacity houses at regular 
box office prices in the major cities of England, 
France, Holland, Austria, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark and at the Brussels World's Fair in 
Belgium, drew general and critical acclaim, but 
nowhere was the impact of the Orchestra more 
strongly felt than during its visit to the Soviet 
Union and satellite countries. 

During the four week stay, in addition to the 
regularly scheduled concerts played before en- 
thusiastic audiences and radio broadcasts which 
reached many millions behind the Iron Curtain, 
members of the Orchestra were able to establish 
personal contacts with Soviet musicians who 
showed a great curiosity and interest in their 
American counterparts and a genuine desire to 
be friendly and to learn more about the United 
States. 

Speaking to the world in the international 
language of music, Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra have made a contribution 
toward better understanding and peace. How 
much will be changed by the mere fact of their 
visit is debatable, but as one member of the 
Orchestra said, “I don’t know how much of an 
impression we made on them, but I can tell you 
this; when we begin our new season this Sep- 
tember, the audience, and I hope it’s a full one, 
will be looking at and listening to one hundred 
and seven better Americans.” B 
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Typical of many official and private functions was this Wiener schnitzel party give 
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n by Ormandy’s in Vienna. 


At local Composer's League, Ormandy and members 


Typical of children everywhere, Ruman- 
iam boys gawked at friendly strangers. 


orchestra present records to Russian musicians. 
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Language proved mo barrier to Russian musicians who 
came to discuss technique with oboist John Lancie. 


Kaufman 


Television and radio broadcasts were frequent during 
tour, such as this one under hot lights in England. 


Very near the truth 


"Please use them well, for they are Mennonites, 
a people very near the truth”’ 


William Penn, in a letter to James Logan. 


By ARTHUR D. GRAEFF 


of life. In fairness we concede that most of them are 
excellent farmers, law abiding citizens and a sub- 
stantial element in the economic health of the com- 
munities in which they dwell. If we ponder such 
matters we will readily agree that they are true to 
the tenets of their faith insofar as we comprehend 
the spiritual impulses which guide them. Yet we, 
their neighbors, seldom pause to ask history or the- 
ology for the answers to their nonconformities in 
this complex age. 


In our midst since the earliest days of Pennsylvania, 
the Mennonites have helped much to build the colony 
and have done much to enrich the Commonwealth. 
Photographers, artists and publishers have added 
fuel to the curiosity of those who wish to see these 
“queer” people whose conservative folkways, modes 
of dress and aloofness from worldly ways have seemed 
to set them apart from their fellow Americans. 

Even those of us who are their neighbors are prone 
to see only the outward signs of a faith and a way 


On October sixth, two hundred and 
seventy-five years ago, Francis Pastor- 
ius stood at the Philadelphia landing 
watching the good ship Concord drop 
anchor, then swing alongside the 
rough planking spiked to the log pil- 
ing. Over the low bulwark, carrying 
their meager possessions, stepped 
thirty-three members of thirteen fam- 
ilies from Crefeld on the lower Rhine, 
not far from the borders of Holland. 

Gathering up their bundles and 
glad to feel the solid ground under 
their feet again, the group followed 
Pastorius along the Indian trail which 
was to become Germantown Avenue. 
On the twenty-fourth of October, 
1683, Thomas Fairman, the surveyor 
of the Province, laid out the township 
of the future Germantown, and the 
heads of the thirteen families met in 
the cave of Pastorius on the bank of 
the Delaware where, by drawing lots, 
they became the owners of the town- 
ship plots. Immediately they set to 
work clearing the land and building 
houses to protect themselves against 
the coming winter. The choice lengths 
of wood were laid aside for the day 
when they would be made into looms 
for the weavers, bellows’ boards for 
the blacksmith, and water wheels for 
the grist mill. They were all Friends 
or Mennonites, and they brought with 
them their customs of rising early, 
working late, being industrious every 
minute of the day, and teaching thrift 
and frugality by example. They 


ploughed deep and flourished, en- 
couraging others to join them, and 
by 1690 there were forty-four families 
in the village that was thoroughly 
German in appearance and was the 
first home in America of the German 


people. In the following, and succes- 
sive years, a steady flow of settlers 
from Germany and the Rhine prov- 
inces brought their skills to the grow- 
ing community. German was their 
language, and it remained the lan- 
guage of the district up to the time 
of the Revolution. These true pio- 
neers builded better than they knew; 
not only did they carve a township 
out of a forest, they mothered com- 
munities that today still practice the 
old skills and keep the ancient tradi- 
tions. October, 1958, marks a triple 
celebration. It is the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the settlement that became 
Germantown, it honors Francis Pas- 
torius who welcomed the settlers 
ashore and was their guide, advisor 
and faithful friend, and it also marks 
the two hundred seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Mennonite Church in America. 
This years celebration will bring 
back, for a few moments, the sights 
and sounds of more than two and a 
half centuries. The pageant titled 
The Heritage of Germantown will de- 
pict the colorful Pastorius meeting 
with the captain of the Concord. The 
blustering, swashbuckling, but effici- 
ent Drillmaster Baron Von Steuben 
will have his moment on the stage 
again, to remind the audience that 
he whipped the ragged Continentals 
of Valley Forge into the American 
Army that drove the British Gren- 
adiers from the field at Monmouth. 
The man whom George Washington 
called “my honest friend Ludvick,” 
the pastry maker of Germantown who 
became Baker General to the Rebel 
Army, will flit, ghost-like, across the 


scene still shaking his head in wonder- 
ment that he should be called honest 
because he delivered one hundred and 
thirty pounds of bread for every one 
hundred pounds of flour. Pageant and 
tableaux will re-create the old village 
square, and folk dances and mixed 
choruses picked from the many Ger- 
man Singing Societies will produce 
scenes that would be familiar to the 
generations that have called German- 
town their home since the first axe, 
biting into the trees, sent its cheerful 
ring out into the crisp October air. 
The Pastorius Day Association, gath- 
ering about it all the German-con- 
nected Societies, will present The Her- 
itage of Germantown in the Town 
Hall at Broad and Race Streets, on 
October 6th. The Governor of the 
Commonwealth as Honorary Chair- 
man will welcome the German Am- 
bassador and the German Consul. 
Many of the best traditions of Ger- 
mantown and Pennsylvania stem from 
the Mennonites who left the Rhine 
Valley to make a new home in 
America. 

For the anniversary celebration, we 
have asked Arthur D. Graeff, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society, to trace for us some 
of the ideals that have preserved the 
traits and traditions of these gentle 
people. Dr. Graeff, who took his Doc- 
torate at Temple University, has made 
a lifetime study of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man activities. He is the author of 
a number of books, among them a 
History of Industrial Berks County, 
and two works dealing with the life 
of Conrad Weiser. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE MENNONITE PREACHER ANSLO AND HIS WIFE. 1641. 


The historic setting is there for all to see. Late 
medieval garb still encases 20th Century humans; a 
glorified peasant agronomy, without modern devices 
driven by fluid power; adherence to a medieval form 
of Germanie speech which remains unaffected by the 
syntax of modern German and religious music 
strongly suggesting the Gregorian chant; all of these 
and more vestiges of Renaissance Europe are next 
door, or across the field from where we do our ob- 
serving. Visual education in history is constantly at 
hand but the currents of how and why lie much 
deeper in the stream. 

Perhaps the layman should hesitate to discuss the 
theological labyrinths through which a pilgrim must 
grope, but history is the mother of all the arts and 
it is to the historical approach we dedicate this 
brief account. 

Martin Luther, John Calvin and Ullrich Zwingli 
were the primary movers in the Protestant revolt of 
the 16th century. These zealous men started fires 
that they could not control as the Roman candle 
exploded into many glowing fragments. There were 
many persons who felt that the earlier reformers did 
not go far enough in their disavowment of Roman 
controls. The same thing happened in England where 


By Rembrandt 


various Nonconformists and Dissenters, such as the 
Puritans, felt that the substitution of royal for papal 
authority was ineffectual, if not insincere. 

There were many post-Lutheran movements in the 
Germanie states of Europe, but the one that concerns 
us here was known as “Anabaptist” opposition to 
Luther in northern Germany and the Baltic states, and 
to Zwingli in southern Germany and Switzerland. 

As early as 1521, only four years after Luther's 
dramatic presentation of his Ninety-Five Theses, a 
Protestant clergyman at Zwickau defected from the 
standards of Lutheranism and Luther himself was 
unable to quench the fire completely, even though he 
did check its flames in Zwickau. The advocates of the 
new doctrines scattered to other parts of Europe. In 
1525 a more formidable organization was formed in 
Westphalia which quickly spread to the Netherlands 
and elsewhere. Their counterparts in the south were 
known as the “Swiss Brothers." The two groups had 
a number of beliefs in common, especially their op- 
position to state authority in religious affairs and 
their denial of the efficacy of infant baptism. It was 
the latter issue which gave the name Anabaptist to 
all who held similar views. 

Emperor Charles V tried Continued on page 66 


"FAST FAT EARTH..." 


BY ALFRED H. SINKS 


Compared with its neighbors the mighty Susque- 
hanna, the majestic Delaware or the ponderous 
Schuylkill, Brandywine Creek is a mere midget. But 
it was the mightiest of midgets at the close of the 
eighteenth céntury when the hundred and more mills 
clustered along its banks comprised the most power- 
ful industrial battery in the New World. And it has 
grown mighty once more as the apotheosis of à new 
American philosophy, a creed of action in collabora- 
tion with nature which the people of hundreds of 
other river basins, big and little, are hastening to 
learn and adopt. 

Most of them face identical problems. Supplies of 
good water for industry and for residential use are 


shrinking while the water needs of both industry 
and population continue to grow. Because farm 
fields are plowed and disked into millions of miniature 
drainage ditches and because there is too little for- 
est to catch the rain and store it deep in the soil, 
floods are more violent and more frequent. Erosion 
of farm fields threatens the future food supply while 
the top soil washed from those fields strangulates 
stream channels and piles up behind dams to raise 
flood waters even higher. Between flood crises comes 
the creeping paralysis of drought. Waters are fouled 
with sewage and industrial wastes; the fish die and 
swimming becomes both unpleasant and dangerous. 
The country side draining into the streams grows 
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sear, frumpy, uninviting. And so a nation increas- 
ingly city-bound, loses one of its main resources for 
healthful recreation. 

By 1944 all these major catastrophes and many 
minor ones had been felt along the Brandywine. In 
enthusiastic letters to his associates in England 
William Penn had written “. . . the country itself, 
its soil, air, water, seasons and produce, both natural 
and artificial, is not to be despised. The land con- 
taineth divers sorts of earth, as, sand, yellow and 
black, poor and rich: also gravel, both loamy and 
dusty and, in some places, a fast fat earth, like our 
best vales in England . . ." The part of southeastern 
Pennsylvania drained by the Brandywine and its 
tributaries was no longer the land described by Penn. 

Nearly everyone who had fished or swum in the 
creek as a boy or girl knew something was going 
wrong. But what? This almost universal disease of 
watershed disintegration creeps up on the residents 
of a valley by almost imperceptible degrees, goes 
almost unnoticed until the damage may become too 
great to be repaired. 

Logically then it took a stranger, a man already 


middle-aged who saw the Brandywine for the first 
time as a very sick river valley, to realize just how 
far the process of decay had gone. And with a faith 
which must have seemed utterly quixotic, this stranger 
believed that if the people of the valley cared to make 
the effort they might still be able to stem the tide of 
destruction and restore the natural balance of the 
past. 

The fact that Clayton M. Hoff's vision was not just 
another pious, wishful dream, anyone can see for 
himself today. There are about 2,500 farms in the 
valley, of which four-fifths are in Chester County. 
Between 1945 and 1955 the annual earnings of farm- 
ers in that county actually doubled. A million and a 
half new trees have been planted; 230 farm ponds 
built. Ninety-six per cent of industrial wastes for- 
merly discharged into the valley's streams is now 
purified; ninety-four per cent of the sewage treated, 
and the Brandywine is teeming with fish again. A 
third of the rain water formerly wasted is now held 
on the land. In 1954 the Delaware Water Pollution 
Commission found the creek at Wilmington was carry- 
ing only about a third as much silt as in former 
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Equine aristocracy goes indoors 


PENN NATIONAL 


Many thousand spectators attend 


the twice-a-day schedule of 159 events 
highlighting the country's largest 


indoor horse show at Harrisburg 


BY RUTH BOLGER 


A cay holiday air will prevail in Harrisburg later 
in October when all attention is focused on “Horse 
Show Week,” with its festive parties, exciting ac- 
tivities and overflowing hostelries. Horse enthusiasts 
from this country and abroad will find a warm wel- 
come from the city’s merchants, restaurateurs, hotel- 
motel personnel, and populace at large. Cab drivers 
will have a field day transporting exhibitors and 
spectators to the gigantic Farm Arena for one of 
the largest indoor Horse Shows in the country, the 
Pennsylvania National, held this year beginning 
October 18th through 25th for the benefit of the 
Kiwanis Youth Foundation. 

National, international and local exhibitors look 
forward all year to this spectacle, bringing their 
horses to be housed at Harrisburg's Farm Arena, 
considered to have the finest stabling facilities in the 
East. Many features add to the enjoyment of visitors 
to the Commonwealth's capital during this fun-filled 
week. From the Hunt Breakfast held on Sunday 
morning to the colorful Military Ball on Friday, 
exhibitors and visitors enjoy the hospitality of the 
Show Committee and of all the residents of the city. 

Harrisburgers and out-of-towners have seen many 
innovations at the Horse Show since its inception. 
Two years ago, Arthur Godfrey, riding his High 
School horse, Goldie, presented his entire television 
show directly from the ring. Another first was the 
exhibition of Dressage, carefully taught equestrian 
maneuvers, demonstrated by Vienna's Spanish Court 
Riding School whose history goes back to the 
Emporer Charles VI in 1736. 

This year, a special added attraction will be an 
*Old Timers'" contest which is expected to produce 
the oldest horse in the state. Only Pennsylvania 
horses entered by an SPCA or a Humane Society will 
be eligible. Entrants wil be judged on the basis of 
their registration papers or by affidavits. The winner 
wil be brought to Harrisburg to parade before the 
crowds and receive his award—$250 for the entering 
chapter and a like amount for the owner. Best bet 
so far is “Blackie,” a fifty-four year old pony entered 
by the Schuylkill County Chapter of the SPCA, owned 
by Mrs. Chester Deibler, of Valley View near Potts- 
ville. 

On Saturday, October 18th, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, the Juniors open the Show riding their 
ponies and horses for trophies and championship 
awards. If the pattern continues, this should be an- 
other good year for this State's youngsters. Last 
year, Coupon, a five-year gray pony mare, owned and 
ridden by nine-year-old Mimi Cummin, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Pearson Cummin of Villanova, was 
judged Champion and took her first leg on the 
Geormandy Farm Challenge Trophy for the $250 
Junior Working Hunter Stake, presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Ebelhare. 

Linden Farms’ War Sprite, a four-year chestnut 
mare, was Reserve Champion, ridden by Sidney 
Smith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William B. Hop- 
kins of Chester Springs. 

Major General Albert H. Stackpole, president of 
the Executive Committee of the Horse Show, points 
out that with seventeen separate divisions and the 
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International Jumping, this should be the largest 
year in the Show’s history. Even with the new 
divisions, the schedule has been streamlined to run 
fewer hours, giving more time to the exhibitors for 
relaxation and pleasure. 

One of those exhibitors, localite Miss Jenepher 
McLean, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert McLean 
of Fort Washington, placed her 16.1-hands high, 
ten-year chestnut gelding, Monty D, first in three 
classes last year, and second and fourth in two others 
to accumulate 19 points for the Working Hunter 
Champion tri-colored streamers. With this honor also 
went a leg on the Pennsylvania Cement Industries 
Challenge Trophy. Miss McLean plans to show a 
newcomer this year, Sir Gold, a chestnut gelding 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George W. Scheetz of Blue 
Bell. 

Competing again this year in the Three-Gaited 
Division will be Crebilly’s Lou, a nine-year bay geld- 
ing owned by Mr. and Mrs. Alan R. Robson of 
West Chester. His amazing record of performances 
last year won him the High Score Award throughout 
the United States for Three-Gaited horses. 

The highlight for many spectators at the Pennsyl- 
vania National has always been the International 
Teams Jumping Events; this year's schedule should 
be an unusual one. With eleven classes starting with 
the Preliminary on Saturday evening, the U. S. 
Equestrian Team will have to compete with Germany, 
Mexico, Canada, Cuba, and tentatively Portugal as 
their guests. 

Brigadier General Humberto Mariles, the brilliant 
former riding Captain of the Mexican Equestrian 
Team will be a non-contestant this year, acting only 
in a captain’s capacity. In his saddles this year will 
be his two children, Miss Vickie, fifteen, and seven- 
teen-year-old Humberto, Jr., along with the other 
team members. One of his pupils, twelve-year-old 
Miss Martha Perez, wil compete in the Junior events 
and accompany the team. 

The United States Equestrian Team returned last 
month after a highly successful summer in Europe. 
William C. (Bill) Steinkraus, thirty-two of Westport, 
Conn. the Team's Captain, is enormously pleased 
with their Team Trophy win, an outstanding victory, 
of the Prince of Wales award at the White City 
Stadium Horse Show, London, England. 

At the same Show, Hugh Wiley was awarded the 
King George V Cup. Steinkraus placed fifth over 
Wiley in the European Individual Championship at 
Aachen, Germany, and was awarded the Grand Prix 
of the City of Rotterdam, one of the major events 
at the Rotterdam Inter-national Horse Show. Bill, 
who in private life is a stock analyst, is considered 
one of the foremost students of equitation and horse- 
manship in the United States. 

Wiley, thirty, from Towson, Md., was brilliant in 
hunter and jumper competition as a junior exhibitor. 
He. became a member of the Team in 1955 and was 
part of the group which rode at Stockholm in the 
Olympie Games in 1956. Atop Nautical in the 1957 
season, he won five events at Harrisburg, New York 
and Toronto, was chosen “Rider of the Year" by 
Sports Illustrated Magazine. (Continued on p. 76) 
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Paul Whiteman, the King 
of jazz, steps down from 
the podium to pass judg 
ment on entries in the 
New Hope Sports and 
Antique Car show. C. 
Lewis of Newtown won 
first prize in the Antique 
division with his 1906 
Cadillac; Cissy Campbell 
look top honors with her 
1954 Mercedes-Benz 220 
in the Sports Car group. 


Anything is apt to turn 
up at a country auction. 
This early telephone ex- 
change fascinated young 
Deborah Smith of Levit- 
town at the sale of John 
Stovers antiques, held at 
his former home near 
Erwinna. The | Stover 
home and farm had pre- 
viously been given to 
Bucks County for a park. 


E 


people, places and events 


in the penn country 


Perkasie's covered bridge takes to the road in 
a difficult moving operation that required more 
than a week to settle it in its new home at 
Lenape Lake. Built in 1832, it bears the legend, 
“$5.00 fine for any person riding or driving 
over this bridge faster than a walk or smoking 
segars on." Andrew Shuler, president of the 
Perkasie Historical Society, supervised the en- 
tire resettlement project. 


Striking up a tune at the Old Fiddler's Picnic, 
Lenape Park, Chester County, are Jehile Kirk- 
huff, Lewis E. Pyle, Mike R. Monehan and 
Francis Pyle, junior. The picnic has been held 
for the past thirty. years and Mr. Pyle, senior, 
has never missed one. A maker of violins with 
140 instruments to his credit, he has been play- 
the fiddle since he was eight years old. 


ing 


He is now aged 88. 
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The Lady Mayoress and 
Lord Mayor Fitzroy G. W. 
Chamberlain of Bristol, 
England, were escorted 
around Pennsbury Manor 
by Governor Leader on 
their recent. visit to their 
namesake town in Bucks 
County. Other members 
of the party were 
Anthony R. Niccoletti, 
Burgess of Bristol, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Veitch, 
Chief Vincent Faragalli 
of the Bristol police and 
Earl Newcomb of the 
Penna. Historical & Mu- 
seum Commission. 


“Its fun to search and 
a joy to find” is the 
motto of The Questers, 
a national group dedi- 
cated to the study and 
collection of antiques. 
Mrs. W. George Bardens, 
center, founder and first 
president, is guest of 
honor at a tea in Ambler. 
At her right is Mrs. Wm. 
L. Ralston, newly elected 
national president, at left, 
Mrs. Terrel V. Kish- 
baugh, of Hatboro. 


Mrs. Arthur Cleveland in 
Quaker costume, greets 
Mrs. Edmund Brockhurst 
and Mrs. Edward Wall- 
wark at the entrance to 
the 1704 Brinton House. 
This was one of the 
points of interest in the 
celebration of Chadds 
Ford Day, commemorat- 
ing the Battle of the 
Brandywine, Sept. 1l, 
1777. Delaware County 
residents are proud of 
the many original build- 
ings which still exist and 
hope to preserve them. 


Looking over some of the toys that will 
be for sale at the Main Street Fair, 
Oct. 1, for the benefit of the Chestnut 
Hill Hospital, l to r, standing, Mrs. John 
O. Stoddart and Mrs. Richard S. Cross, 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman of the 
Grounds Committee. Seated, Mrs. Stanley 
W. Pearson and Mrs, Caleb F. Fox, 3rd. 


Mrs. Ethelyn R. Thrasher of North 
Wales, new manager of the Locust St. 
theater, has come a long way toward 
realizing her dream of owning and operat- 
ing her own theater. Founder of the 
Little Theater of Alden, she moved on 
to the Bucks County Playhouse and then 
to the Playhouse in the Park which she 
managed for the past three years. 
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'T wo hundred canines and ten thousand people celebrated National Dog 
Week last month in the seventh annual day-long pageant which has come 
to be known as The Rittenhouse Square Dog Show. 

Glamorous show dogs posed and promenaded; the intelligentsia, quad- 
ruped division, accomplished what for humans would be as difficult as 
reading Chaucer in the original. The trained ones leaped hurdles upon 
command, jumped rope, climbed ladders and otherwise disported themselves 
nonsensically—from a canine point of view. 

Greater Philadelphia's observance of “The Week" began as a tribute to 
*Fidos everywhere". While the show still theoretically and gratefully pats 
al dogs on the cranium, its prime motive now is to educate the public 
about purebred dogs. It aims to establish rapport between the breeders 
and exhibitors of fine dogs and the ordinary individual who thinks of 
$250 as a down payment on a sport car rather than the price of a poodle. 

The seventh edition did its best to fulfill the fatuous claim made in 

(Continued on page 77) 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
STONE FARM HOUSE 


Built 1750. Recently restored 
and in excellent condition. Liv- 
ing room is 18 x 28 with fire- 
places at either end; also con- 
tains all of the traditional built- 
ins. Dining room 18 x 18, open 
beam ceiling, with huge stone 
walk-in fireplace. Modern 
kitchen 15 x 15 with powder 
room. Five wonderful bedrooms 
and three baths on 2nd floor. 
Third floor is finished and is 
used for storage. Beautiful 
warm random width floors 
throughout. Home is heated 
with steam by a newly installed 
boiler. There are 3 stairways to 
the 2nd floor. Home is situated 
on 7 beautiful acres. Occupancy 
may be obtained very quickly — 
$45,000.00 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM 


INCORPORATED 


10 S. Penna. Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-7100 


35 S. Main Street, Yardley, Pa. 
HYatt 3-2772 


ms by Alfred B. Patton 
The Old Canal Shop 


CHARLES AND ELLEN CARROLL 
Unusual gifts and early. pine pieces. 
Colored glass, lamps and shades, 
milk glass. 

Personalized Christmas Cards 
BY THE CANAL BRIDGE, YARDLEY, PA. 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


“Established Twenty Years" 


— Line of Antique Furniture 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 


Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


Crest Gallery and Fine Antiques 
AEN Bucks County Artists 
PAINTINGS ON SALE 
MAN SHOW IN SEPTEMBER 
2 HAROLD RAND FROM HOLICONG, PA. 


e. THRU OCTOBER 
K. B. Suit 


Route 202, New Hope, 


Pa. 
Between Aquetong & Lahaska PYramid 4-5041 
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ANTIQUES | 


Meere ieu মা eae 


Early American pottery lions bearing the mark of 
Wood and Caldwell, from a Chester County collection. 


Antiques of Pennsylvania 


By BERENICE BALL 


Or» times, old ways, old things 
are like beads on a string. Let 
one slip away unnoticed, the rest 
follow and soon all are lost. How 
fortunate for us that in almost 
every family there was a “saver” 
and in most communities a few 
discriminating collectors. Thanks 
to them, the ideas, the beliefs and 
even the trivia of daily living are 
preserved as parts of our common 
heritage. 

This heritage from the past 
seldom comes alive in history 
books. They give us dates, events 
and statistics, but all these things 
happened to and were caused by 
people. These people were born, 
educated, lived in houses, earned 
a livelihood, were married, had 
families, thought, felt, struggled, 
created, rebelled, dreamed and 
died. They were often ill, some- 
times heroic, frequently frustrated 
and never satisfied. 

Some of these people settled in 
William Penn’s “greene countrie 
towne” and in the adjacent coun- 
ties created as he ‘outlined the 
land grants on a crude map of his 
“greene woods.” 

As those grants were taken up, 
needed houses and furnishings 
were built by craftsmen, not only 
from England but from the con- 
tinent of Europe as well. They 
brought with them the then cur- 
rent modes of construction and 


decoration but, in Pennsylvania 
as elsewhere, the lack of proper 
tools plus the necessity of utilizing 
the unfamiliar materials available 
often imposed compromises both 
in design and construction. In a 
new environment, made doubly 
stimulating by freedom from pa- 
tronage and freedom from politi- 
cal and religious oppression, these 
craftsmen became creative. More- 
over, the early settlers were not 
without their own ideas for the 
homes they were building. Thus, 
working together, they achieved 
a distinctive styling, a “Pennsyl- 
vania look.” 

We who live in southeastern 
Pennsylvania should be forever 
grateful for these readily-discern- 
ible regional characteristics of 
thought and craftsmanship. To 
those who know what to look for, 
there is a wealth of things pecul- 
iarly “early Pennsylvania” in the 
great museums, the many way- 
side shops and the fine homes of 
this area. In these columns we 
plan to explore this regional her- 
itage in the field of antiques, 
collections and collectors. Due 
deference will always be shown to 
historic accuracy but the warm, 
human facts that recreate for us 
the people, places and things of 
the past will be our chief concern. 

This column will visit the mu- 
seums and the shops, always 
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searching in odd corners for Penn- 
sylvania things, such as Franklin 
stoves and firebacks, tall case 
clocks, guns, carriages and Cone- 
stoga wagons, lighting fixtures, 
county-made pottery and furni- 
ture, spice chests or old samplers. 
Pictures, interviews and  anec- 
dotes will clothe the dry bones of 
fact in an attempt to provide inter- 
est and knowledge for collectors, 
dealers, or for those who merely 
enjoy browsing and shopping in 
this absorbing world of the past. 


OCTOBER ANTIQUE SHOWS 


1-2 Germantown Woman's Club, 21 W. Wash- 
ington Lane. 


1-3 Drexel Hill. Broad St. Methodist Church. 


6-8 Pottstown. Dealer's Association of Mont- 
gomery County. 


9-11 Oxford. Oxford Research Club. 


15-17 Philadelphia. Old Pine St. Church, 412 
Pine St. 


20-22 Norristown. Armory in the Par. 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture, VOlunteer 2-5467. 


Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rt. 202 also Pine & Country 
Shop on Rt. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Wishing Well Antiques—Route 202—2 mi. 
West of Doylestown at New Britain. Special- 
izing in Primitives. Call Flllmore 8-3854. 


Edison Furniture Store—Edison. Three floors 
to browse on—-Route 611—-15 mi. So. of 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rt. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977 


Heron Creek Antiques-—Rt. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antiques Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6871 


Shelley's Antiques—Americana-Pine blanket 
chest, original incised “Hex” decorations. Glass 
china, chalkware. Rt. 202—%4 Mi. E. of 
Lahaska. PYramid 4-3428. 


Ottilie Floge Antiques—Route 513, Hulmeville, 
Furniture, china, glass, brass, pewter and brick- 
a-brac. Bristol R.D. 3. SKyline 7-6383. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rt. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade, Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rt. 309—-Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-8 daily closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


Antique Shop and Residence in New Hope, Pa. 
for sale. Also Special Discount Sale Stock of 
Antiques. By App. Only. Call VOlunteer 2-2381 
or Write Jean and Margaret Douglas—Box 457, 
New Hope. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rt. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Granary Antique Shop—Rt. 73, Skippack Pk., 
Worcester, Pa. Antique Glass—China—Linens 
—Quilts—Furniture in the Rough—Irma A. 
Schultz, Prop.—JUno 4-2121 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques; Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
cord Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801 


Bee S. Hoiles—943 Carteret Ave., Trenton, 
N. J. Paintings & Antiques—Old Masters and 
Primitives. By appointment—Call EXport 
3-6624 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, % 
mi. off Garden State Parkway— American An- 
tiques. Dealers Welcome—Open daily 10 to 6— 
Sun. 1-6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


H. & R. Sandor, Inc.—8 Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Exceptionally large and diversified 
stock of fine Antique Furniture and China. 
Phone EXport 7-0597. 


HARRY A. EBERHARDT & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


AM Lcd 


THEIR NEW LOCATION 


2010 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 3, PA. 


October, 1958 


LOCUST 8-4144 


Expert Restorers of Objects of Art 


Select Stock of Fine Antique Porcelains—Lamps 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 


Woman’s Club of Germantown 18th Annual 


ANTIQUE SHOW 

21 W. Washington Lane 
11 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Philadelphia’s Oldest, Best Established Show 


Sept. 30, Oct. 1 & 2 


Excellent Dealers 
Luncheon 


Snack Bar Admission 65€ 


s? SILVERSMITHS - GOLDSMITHS 
$ 205 South 9th Street * Philadelphia 7, Pa + WAinut 3-0980 


Specia lists in the 


RESTORATION 
REFINISHING 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN 
€ STERLING 

@ SILVERPLATE 

€ PEWTER 


Ecclesiastical Appurtenances 


CALL WALNUT 3-0980 
For Complete Service 


Pottstown Antiques Show 
Sponsored By 


The Antiques Dealer's Association 
of Montgomery County 
(40 dealers participating) 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Oct. 6, 7, 8 
II A.M. to 10:30 P.M. Daily Restaurant in Building 


Sunnybrook Ballroom Pottstown, Pa. 
Rt. 422 just E. of Pottstown 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 
SHOP 


DAILY 9-6 SUNDAYSI- S 4 
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MUSHROOMS 


add the gourmet touch 


Mosr vegetables are indeed poor relations of the lofty mushroom. The Pharaohs 
of ancient Egypt reserved them for their own use, considering them much too 
good for the common man. In Rome, the poet Horace sang their praises and called 
them “food of the gods.” All through the ages, epicures savoured this rare deli- 
cacy, used sparingly as a garnish or flavoring. 

Today the canned mushroom is a staple of the American pantry and fresh 
mushrooms, available at increasingly reasonable prices, are adding glamor to many 
favorite dishes such as casseroles, stews and rarebits. 

The modern mushroom leads a sheltered life in specially constructed, totally 
dark houses where temperature and humidity can be rigidly controlled. Contrary 
to popular belief, they do not “mushroom” over night. It takes approximately 
seven weeks from the time the beds are inoculated with the spawn before the 
first “flush” is ready to be picked. 

In the Kennett Square and West Chester areas, a world center of mushroom 
cultivation, the peak months of production are from October to May. This is the 
season to try new tricks and treats with mushrooms. . . . We all relish the suc- 
culent goodness of a melt-in-your-mouth steak, smothered in tender, butter-rich 
mushrooms. Consider, too, the virtues of colossal mushroom crowns baked with 
a filling of flaky, fresh crabmeat and basted with rich, yellow cream; or a stuffing 
of country sausage, seasoned with wine. As a side dish, try button mushrooms, 
piquant in a butter sauce with lemon juice, parsley, salt, pepper and a dash of 
Worcestershire. For a gourmet's delight, transform the plebeian cauliflower or 
green beans with delectable mushroom cream sauce topped with buttered crumbs. 

The true mushroom lover will insist there is nothing better than crisp, raw 
mushrooms, dunked in a cream cheese or sour cream dip and eaten out-of-hand. 
There is no need to peel today's fresh mushrooms; just remove the tip of the stem 
and wash under running water before using. 


SARA HERVEY WATTS 
Food Consultant 


MUSHROOM SOUFFLE . . . Make 
cream sauce with four tablespoons of 
butter, ! cup flour, 144 cups cream or 
milk, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, 1 
teaspoon of salt, 44 teaspoon pepper and 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce. Cool. 
Add 1 lb. fresh mushrooms, chopped. 
Stir in the beaten yolks of 6 eggs. Care- 
fully fold in 6 stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Pour into large, buttered souffle dish, 
or casserole with straight sides. Bake in 
a pan of water in a slow oven (325°F) 
1 hour. Six servings. 


MUSHROOM NEWBURG ... Remove 
stems from 114 pounds fresh mushrooms, 
reserving stems for use in soups or 
gravy. Brown caps lightly in four table- 
spoons butter. Add !4 cup sherry wine; 
simmer until wine is reduced about half. 
Add 1 cup heavy cream; simmer five 
minutes. Season with salt, a small pinch 
of cayenne, and nutmeg. Beat two egg 
yolks with an additional tablespoon each 
of eream and sherry. Add to mushrooms, 
cooking and stirring over low heat until 
mixture thickens. Do not boil. Serve 
over rice or buttered toast, Six servings. 


MUSHROOM RISOTTO . . . Place 4 
pound bacon, cut in small pieces, and 
two tablespoons butter in heavy frying 
pan. When hot, add two onions, thinly 
sliced, and two three-ounce cans of 
chopped mushrooms, drained, stirring 
until they begin to brown. Stir in one 
pound raw rice. Season with salt, pepper, 


and a little chopped parsley. Add two 
cups beef or chicken stock, cover and let 
simmer for a half-hour. (If rice absorbs 
all the liquid, more may be added. How- 
ever, rice should be fairly dry when 
done.) Serve on a hot platter with gen- 
erous dabs of sweet butter, and lots of 
freshly grated parmesan cheese. 


MUSHROOM CHUTNEY ... In a two- 
quart saucepan combine two three-ounce 
cans chopped mushrooms, drained, two 
cups chopped, pared cooking apples, 4 
cup each finely diced onion, green 
pepper and crystallized ginger, 1 cup 
seedless raisins, 1 cup brown sugar, 4 
teaspoon salt, lá teaspoon each cloves, 
nutmeg and cinnamon, 1⁄4 cup vinegar. 
Bring to boil, and simmer, covered, for 
30 minutes. Remove cover and continue 
cooking until liquid is practically gone, 
about 15 minutes longer. Pack in jars 
and store in refrigerator to use as 
needed. Makes two pints. 


THREE RAW MUSHROOM DIPS... 
Combine three ounce package of bleu 
cheese with a quarter cup mayonnaise, 
juice of half a lemon, teaspoon of 
Worcestershire and a dash of tabasco. 
Chill well before serving. Or, a quick 
party treat, combine one package of 
onion soup mix with one pint of sour 
cream, chilled, and serve immediately 
while onion flakes are still crisp. Third, 
combine one bottle of ketchup, juice of 
one lemon, teaspoon tabasco, tablespoon 
each of mustard and Worcestershire with 
one grated onion and refrigerate to 
blend flavors. 


MARINATED MUSHROOM APPE- 
TIZER . . . Select 1 pound of perfect, 
fresh mushrooms and cut off stems near 
caps; wash and dry. In saucepan, simmer 
for 15 minutes a mixture of 1 cup vi- 
negar, 1 clove garlic, chopped, two bay 
leaves, 1 teaspoon tarragon, two table- 
spoons olive oil, 14 teaspoon salt, a 
sprinkling of freshly ground pepper. 
Pour marinade over mushrooms and re- 
frigerate several hours. Serve on picks 
as cocktail accompaniment. 


ORANGE-BROILED CHICKEN WITH 
MUSHROOMS .. . Wash two two-pound 
chickens and pat dry. In bowl, combine 
1 teaspoon mustard, 3 tablespoons grated 
orange rind, 14 teaspoon pepper, l tea- 
spoon each paprika and salt. Add 14 cup 
salad oil, juice of 1 large orange and 
¥ teaspoon of Tabasco. Mix well. Brush 
each piece of chicken with the orange 
sauce and place skin down in broiler 
pan. Broil at low heat, as far from heat 
as possible for 10 to 15 minutes. Turn 
chicken and baste well. Broil another 
10 minutes, then add 34 cup of sliced 
raw mushrooms, and baste occasionally 
thereafter, for about 35 minutes. Re- 
move chicken to warm platter, spoon 
sauce over it, and garnish with orange 
slices. 


SUGGESTIONS . . . Serve a Mushroom 
Cocktail: Chill can of mushroom crowns 
or buttons, drain and serve in cocktail 
glasses on beds of shredded lettuce, 
covered with spicy cocktail sauce . . . 
Make ‘Mushroom Sandwiches: Mix 
canned chopped mushrooms with mayon- 
naise, lemon juice, chopped hard-cooked 
eggs, celery seed, salt and pepper to 
taste. Use for party-sandwich filling .. . 
Feature Mushroom Kebabs: Spread in- 
sides of fresh mushroom caps with 
devilled ham; alternate on skewers with 
slices of green pepper, tomato wedges 
and bacon squares. Brush with french 
dressing. Broil three inches from heat 
about 5 minutes, turning once . . . Fix 
Mushroom-Stuffed Eggs: Combine yolks 
of eight hard-cooked eggs with a three- 
ounce can of chopped mushrooms, 
drained and chopped very fine. Add 
mayonnaise, chili sauce, salt and pepper. 


CHINESE PORK WITH MUSHROOMS 
. . . Cut 1 pound of lean pork in thin 
slices then cut slices into thin strips. Melt 
three tablespoons of butter or peanut oil, 
add pork and cook for ten minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Salt and pepper to 
taste. Add one small, chopped onion, two 
stalks of celery, shredded, one pound of 
sliced fresh mushrooms or one 4-ounce 
can of sliced mushrooms, drained. Season 
with a pinch each of ginger and nutmeg, 
2 tablespoons each of sherry and soy 
sauce. Simmer, covered, stirring frequent- 
ly for ten minutes. Serve over rice. 


CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP ... 
Melt four tablespoons butter, blend in 
four tablespoons flour, add 10-ounce can 
of chicken broth, and cook, stirring, 


until thickened. Add 34 pound of 


chopped, fresh mushrooms, ] teaspoon 
grated onion and three cups of milk. 
Simmer 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Add 1 cup of heavy cream, season to 
taste with salt, pepper and a pinch of 
nutmeg. Reheat, serve garnished with 
paprika, chopped parsley or chives. 


uc 


'YOU LOVE. 
TO TOUCH? : 


elegance 


and warmth 


in furs 


for autumn 
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(Left) The tawny richness of 
honey blonde dyed river otter, in 
a country coat with deep inverted 
pleats and belted sides, its easy 
going elegance enhanced by a 
round collar of contrasting Can- 
adian otter, is worn by Mrs. 
Robert C. Walker, Jr., of Strat- 
ford. Coat from Nan Duskin, 
Philadelphia. 


(Right, top) Once again, the 
shimmering beauty of Brazilian 
beige dyed river otter, against the 
treeshaded campus of West Ches- 
ter State Teachers’ College. The 
casual lines of this straight, yet 
full coat are carried out in the 
royal pastel mink shawl collar and 
trimly slashed vertical pockets. 
Worn by Mrs. William Frederic 
Buehl of Valley Forge. Coat from 
Jacques Ferber, Philadelphia. 


(Right, bottom) For afternoon 
trips to the city, Mrs. William W. 


Bodine, Jr., of Villanova chooses 


‘the silky warmth of Kitovi dark 


grey dyed Alaska seal, in a softly 
tapered coat with a brown Lu- 
tetia mink collar. Coat from 


Jacques Ferber, Philadelphia. 


(Right) Country living calls for the big sweep of this 
full white coat in dyed beaver, the dramatic hood and 
the cuffs accented in natural ranch mink. Worn by Mrs. 
John B. Hulburd of Upper Black Eddy. Coat’ from 
Lichterman's, Philadelphia. 


(Below) Perfect complement to the sleek two-tone Mer- 
cedes Benz convertible, the lustrous ripple and easy 
falling lines of natural Blue Iris mink with a soft 
dominican collar. Worn by Mrs. Ralston H. Coffin of 


Haverford. Coat from Nan  Duskin, Philadelphia. 


For Fall days in town, Miss Deborah Dilworth, 


(opposite page), daughter of Mayor and Mrs. 
Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia, turns to 
the golden distinctiveness of Somali leopard in 
a three-quarter coat softly collared with black 
Alaska seal. Coat from Corlie's, Philadelphia. 
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See our outstanding collection of 


FALL CLOTHING 


Suits $55 — $100 
Topcoats $50 — $150 
Jackets $25 — $65 


cet © Donne € fou 


Ovtfitters: Men— Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 

TRENTON $, N. J. 


Designs by oc ore 


CUSTOM DRESSES 

AND MILLINERY 
Cele will be glad to welcome STe 
her old friends from The STE 
Main Line to her shop on the ৬ 
River Road, Pt. Pleasant. 


IC 

9 

$) 

( 
Beautiful fall tweeds, cash- are 
mere sweaters, jersey blouses 


for her fall opening. 


IM PORTED 


French € Swiss 
Blouses, 
Dresses, 
Scarves 
Jewelry Dolls 


/ UNUSUAL GIFTS 
FRENCH BOUTIQUE 


Bridge St., New Hope, Pa. 
Volunteer 2-2 504 
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TRAVELER'S 
SHOWCASE 


Classic simplicity in satin 
broadcloth, belted in shining 
leather, and tailored for a 
long life in any wardrobe, 
this imported dress comes in 
sand, beige, tobacco brown, 
olive, light and navy blue. 
In sizes ten to twenty, $$49.95 
at The Madame Jolie Shop, 
Bridge St, New Hope. 


For super slides and perfect 
black and white or kodacolor 
prints, discover the new 
Sawyer Mark IV 4x4 Reflex 
camera. It uses 127 film and 
has a fine quality 2.8 lens. 
Expert craftsmanship for long 
years of photographic pleasure. 
$89.50, with case. Nichols’, 

Mill St., Bristol. 


The Philadelphia Museum Bowl, 
in sterling, is a replica 

of one made here in 1796 

by Samuel Williamson, fa- 

mous silversmith. Made with the 
same fine artistry today, 

it will grace your table with 
dignity and beauty. 8” 

diameter, $110, 9” $145, 
exclusively at J. E. Caldwell, 
Chestnut and Juniper, Philadelphia 


Autograph hunters from eight 
to eighteen will love this 
jaunty, overstuffed penguin ... 
will use the attached 

indelible pen to collect 

their friends, signatures on 

his broad, white vest. A 
wonderful gift for the sick- 
a-bed child. $2.98 at the 

Nana Shops, Lancaster Ave., 
Haverford. 
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5 Tea is served with grace 
and elegance from a solid ma- 

hogany tea table crafted in 

the delicate Queen Anne style. 

The original of this table 

is in the Governor’s Palace in 

Williamsburg ... the pine slides 

hold your teapot or urn. 

$212 at O'Neill and Bishop, 

Suburban Square, Ardmore. 


Time is of the essence . . . and to 
be in step with the times 

this Fall fashion decrees "the 

large gold watch, swinging 

from a long gold chain." For 

the college girl, to brighten 

her sweater wardrobe + + . for any- 
one with a flair for the unus- 

ual. In gold, blue, black or 

red, for $8.95 at Best and Co., 


Abington. 


Hounds in full cry across the 
back ... horse, fox and hunter on 


the front . . . all embroidered 
in brilliant color on a butter- 
soft cashmere sweater. Custom- 
made in grey or beige, 

for $79.95. Allow two weeks 
for delivery. Exclusively 

at Natalie Colette, Chestnut 
Hill, Haverford, and Wayne. 
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See du 


—country casuals— 


wednesdays and saturdays—ten to four 


“atthe sign of the tree — 


BLEAMS’ FURS 


Fine custom made Native 
Deerskin Sportswear for 


Men—Women & Children 


242 york road, hatboro, penna. 


— FUR COATS — 


Deerskin Jackets—Gloves— 
Moccasins—Bags 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
Route 309—!/ mile S. of Quakertown 
Phone KEYSTONE 6-2382 


Of fat {) 
Pall Fashions for College 07 HR from 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


DRESSES SPORTSWEAR 
Skirts—Blouses—Sweaters 
Shirts—Slacks—Tights 


Bermudas—Knee Socks—Belts 


Lingerie—All Accessories 


Hours: Daily 9—5:30 including Wed. 


Thursday and Friday Nites "til 9 P. M. 15 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. WO 8-2378 


——————————————————————————— 
SERVING CHARM—HORS D'OEUVRES SET 
Imported from Sweden . . . exquisite silverplated (heavy triple plate) 
servers measure 4 inches long, they are beautifully gift boxed as shown. 
The spoon, just right for serving nuts, candied ginger, jelly and such. 
The fork perfect for lemon, cheese cubes, pickles or what have you. The 
tongs for olives, sugar loaves, etc. Choice gift for your favorite hostess. 
Christmas is near so better check your list with these in mind. 
Gift Wrapped—Post Paid—Set $2.75 
Other Swedish silverplated serving pieces available—listing on request, 
HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 
148 Main Street, Flemington, New Jersey 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
...Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn, Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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GARDENS 


at ৪ 


Daffodils, one of the showiest of the early spring flowers, are perfect 
subjects for naturalizing in glowing white, orange and golden masses. 


Look forward to Spring 


by Betty Stedman 


THosE drab-looking dormant 
bulbs hold a full palette of living 
color to frame your home with 
beauty next spring. Long before 
your perennials and shrubs show 
their first tentative touches of 
green, winter-blooming and early 
spring bulbs will brighten your 
garden with the promise of win- 
ter’s end. Hardy and easy to care 
for, they offer wide variety in 
color, size and decorative use. 
Height and color are of prime 
importance in your planting plan 
but even the smallest garden will 


have several locations suitable 
for different types of plantings. 
Whether you plan to use them 
formally or informally in natural- 
ized drifts, in beds, borders, rock 
gardens or for framing walls and 
shrubs, choose them for compati- 
ble or contrasting height, color 
and blooming sequence if you 
want a complete garden picture 
throughout the season. 

Earliest of all spring flowers 
and ideal for naturalizing is the 
delicate, low growing Snow Cro- 
cus in shades of lilac, lavender, 


white feathered in purple or yel- 
low striped with brown. 


Next on the spring scene are 
the glistening white Snowdrops 
which are most effective when 
planted in masses where they can 
bloom undisturbed year after 
year. 

March is decorated with the 
familiar Crocus in yellow, laven- 
der, purple or white or in gay 
striped combinations. Planted in- 
formally in masses they will nat- 
uralize in lawns or rock gardens 
or add an early touch of color to 
borders. 


Next on the scene come frag- 
rant, showy Hyacinths in tones of 
red, blue, white or soft creamy 
yellow. They make a brilliant 
show in beds or borders and in 
groups among perennials. 


Dainty daffodils offer masses of 
pure white to golden yellow with 
many bicolors to decorate the 
early spring. Used in beds, bor- 
ders, under trees and in front of 
shrubbery, they are easy to grow 
and are particularly suitable for 
naturalizing, lasting for years. 
They offer an infinite variety of 
types and shades with the Giant 
Trumpets, perhaps the gardener’s 
favorite, followed in popularity 
and use by the Incomparables 
with their short trumpets or 
“cups” edged- in contrasting 
shades of orange. There are also 
the double-flowered types to add 
variety to your plantings and of 
course, the miniatures, so charm- 
ing in rock gardens and under 
shrubs. 


Soft pastel Hyacinths backed by nodding Daffodils make a delightful spring picture in beds and 
borders. Tulips planted in between will take over in May with an array of spectacular color. 
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NATURE'S WONDERS 


ণ্ IN ART ~~ 


BLEND BEAUTIFULLY WITH 
ANTIQUE OR MODERN SETTING 


One of the largest selections in this area 
of made-up arrangements, or for the 


do-it-yourself fans. Materials from 


around the world. 


ABINGTON FLORIST 


1221 OLD YORK ROAD, ABINGTON, PA. 
Frank J. Rupp, Prop. 
(opposite Abington Hospital) 
CALL TURNER 6-3750 
You are welcome to come in and browse 


Flowers For Fall Brides 


Lovely bouquets and 
decorative arrangements 


Glowing fall flowers 
to decorate your home 


or for that special gift 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone FI 8-4169 


————— 


SISISISISISISISISISI 


For the World's Best 


Spring flowering bulbs 


call or write for our 

Fall Folder—or come 
to our packing rooms 
in October, select and 


take them with you. 


Charles H. Mueller 
Bulb Specialist 


River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


Sy SIS! SISISISISISISI 
Coles 


Nurserves 
A Good Selection of Hollies—All Types 


EVERGREENS 
TREES—SHRUBS 
FLAGSTONE TERRACES 
DRY WALLS 

FENCES OF ALL TYPES 


Landscape Contractor 
Estimates Freely Given 


PYRAMID 4-5741 
ROGERS RD., FURLONG, PA. 


Rose Area Created by Kraeger 


ROBERT H. KRAEGER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


The Planning And Work Done By One Organization 


602 Harper Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa. 


LANDSCAPE 
DESIGNING 


This professional horticultural serv- 
ice, backed by 27 years experience, 
can supply you the finest in formal 
and informal pools, flagstone ter- 
races, walks and steps, roses and 
rose gardens, outdoor living rooms, 
formal and informal gardens, foun- 
dation plantings, fences, etc. 


Phone TUrner 4-4295 
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enclosed is $ 


CHARMING 


from the outside... 


GLAMOROUS 


from within... 


watch 
your plants bloom! 


Pat. Appl. For 


WINDOW SHELVES 


ne dire 


Approved by leading growers 
Easily attached to Colonial and 
modern windows — Durable finish 


Here's how to get “greenhouse 
light" for your indoor plants. 
Decorator-designed Lite Rite 
window shelves will delight 
you with the increased bloom- 
ing activity of your plants. By: 
popular request the shelves are 
now made in 30 and 34 inch 
lengths also (price on request) . 


ORDER NOW 


Postage and Insurance 
Prepaid 


No C.O.D.'s 


[] One Conventional Window Set—black $6.95 


[D One Conventional Window Set—brass $7.95 
(as shown above, sets consist of one 22" shelf, 
one 26" shelf, two 12" brackets, two 24" brack- 
ets and attaching hardware.) 


[C Send folder showing various combinations 


[] Please gift wrap (send card to be enclosed) 
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WHITE WIND SPEED 


INDICATOR 
Accurate within 2 per cent . . . O to 50, 
and 0 to 120 m.p.h. . + . no electricity 
required . . . handsome 5l/2" brass case 
.. . 4” easy-to-read dial . . , 5’ aluminum 
mast . . . 60’ flexible cable . . . ideal for 


boat, club, camp, home, office, farm, air- 
port, anywhere. Circular available. 


$47 50 


An unusual gift 


Order Now for Christmas. 
Write for Circulars. 


WEATHER GUIDE 


Weather instruments for the home 
P. O. Box 471, Trenton, N. J. 


In brass 


In chrome 
postpaid $50. 


GRAVELY Power 
Equipment 
There's new ease for coun- 
try living with Gravely 
Power Equipment. E. L. 
Smith, with 27 years experi- 
ence, will help you 
throughsales, service, 
shopping, etc. Open 
weekdays 8 to 5, 
Saturday 8 to 12. 


Gravely 
Rotary 
Mower 


B, e i = 
F. L. SMITH - JARRETTOWN 
G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
Route 152 Phone MI 6-1484 


Qu 


wt 


Main Street, Pennington 
Greenwood Avenue, Trenton 


April brings many types of 
flowers in the so-called minor 
classes of bulbs that should not 
be neglected. The exquisite Fritil- 
laria, for example, that thrives in 
sheltered, shady locations with 
damp soil. Its lovely shades of 
bronze, purple or white in odd 
patterns contrasts delicately with 
the new spring growth. Compan- 
ion flowers and equally effective 
for borders and color highlights 
are the little grape Hyacinths in 
cobalt-blue and the bright blue 
spikes of Scilla Siberica. These 
low flowers are most effective in 
masses. 

Bursting spectacularly in a full 
range of brilliant colors, Tulips 
wil paint the landscape from 
early April thru late May. The 
short-stemmed single or double 
early varieties are highly de- 
sirable for bedding while the 
long stemmed, later ones are ex- 
cellent in mass plantings or used 
against a background of shrub- 
bery or evergreens. Plantings of 
these versatile flowers should be 
carefully planned to get desired 
color effect. For the widest as- 
sortment of colors during May 
choose from Darwin, Cottage and 
Breeder types. Double earlies are 
particularly effective among per- 
ennials during April and early 
May. Follow them with the later 
double Peony May-flowering va- 
rieties. The showy, irregularly- 
shaped Parrots with laciniated 
foliage add interest to tulip plant- 
ings. Cottage tulips are rich in 
shades of yellow, orange, faun 
and old rose which are missing in 
other later tulips. The early spe- 


cies tulips are fine for rock gard- 
ens and hardy borders as are 
some of the new showy hybrids. 

With summer just around the 
corner, the blue, white, lilac and 
pink Scilla Campanulata make 
their belated appearance. These 
do best in rich soil with partial 
shade and naturalize beautifully. 

Crisp tailored Iris in their love- 
ly range of colors, white, yellow, 
blue and bronze are dependable 
garden accents from April thru 
June. 


An effective border planting of Dar- 
win Tulips edged with candytuft. 


Full summer, June thru Sep- 
tember, brings the hardy lilies in 
colors and varieties appropriate 
for almost every part of the 
garden. There are dwarf varie- 
ties for decorative borders and 
taller types for bedding and cut- 
ting. Lovely in pure white, sal- 
mon, orange, and yellow or with 
varied accents of brown, crim- 
son, pink, green or lilac, these 
regal beauties are a colorful must 
for any garden plan. 


BULB PLANTING CHART 


SNOWDROP S ; 2 CS CHIONODOXA 


Cy 


S 
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FALL PLANTING 


The cool crisp days of early 
fal are divided days for the 
gardeners of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. They offer ideal condi- 
tions for repairing and replant- 
ing lawns, and putting in woody 
plants such as trees and shrubs. 
At this time of the year soil, the 
lifeblood of your garden, is usual- 
ly in the best condition for plant- 
ing. Dormant top growth gives 
the roots a chance to develop and 
get established in preparation for 
their spring spurt. Grass seed 
planted now meets little competi- 
tion from pests and weeds and 
grows well during the cool fall 
days, giving it a head start 
against summer's droughts and 
ravages. 


This is the ideal time to set out 
pansy plants for sturdy plants 
and fine flowers next spring. 
Plants should be mulched for 
winter protection. 


Evergreens, roses, fruit trees, 
strawberry plants as well as per- 
manent shade trees and shrub 
plantings thrive equally well with 
fall planting. When in doubt buy 
the best. Nursery stock is usually 
at its finest now and the supply 
is plentiful with a wide selection 
of varieties. Prepare your soil 
thoroughly, plant carefully ac- 
cording to directions, water well 
(a long, slow soaking is the ideal 
way), protect for the coming 
winter by staking or mulching 
where necessary and your fall in- 
vestment will pay off handsomely 
next spring. M 


OCTOBER GARDEN CLUB NOTES 


1,2,3—Flower Show School. Course #5. 
Strawbridge and Clothier Auditorium, Phila. 


13—Town and Country Gardeners. Monthly 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Bertha Fluck, 
Quakertown, at 8 p.m. 


14—Lingohocken Garden Club. Monthly meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Harry Cornell, Lingo- 
hocken, at 1:30 p.m. 


20—Country Gardeners. Meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Clarence Berger, Kintersville. 


21—Trevose Horticultural Society. Monthly 
meeting at the Trevose Community House, 
Trevose, at 8 p.m. 


22,23,24—Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania. Annual Meeting at Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


28—Four Lanes End Garden Club. Meeting 
at the home of Mrs. J. Nelson Allison, 107 
W. Fairview Ave., Langhorne, at 10 a.m. 


29—Martha Washington Garden Club. Monthly 
meeting at the Community House, Yardley, 
at 2 p.m. 
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Don’t Rake Leaves... Get a 


TORO Whirlwind Rotary 


“ with Leaf Mulcher Attachment 


24" WHIRLWIND 20" WHIRLWIND 


24" & 3l" for larger AN 18” and 20” cuts. 


areas. Reverse gear, Le Gist Standard and deluxe. 
electric starter and = 20" available self- 


riding. sulky available. propelled. 


Foliage this year is heavier than ever be- 
fore...there will be more fallen leaves. 
You can get rid of leaves the easy way 
...and help the soil. TORO Whirlwind 
Rotaries will pulverize fallen leaves to 
a fine mulch to enrich the soil. Also un- 
surpassed for mowing fine lawns or 
tough weeds. 

Visit your nearby authorized Toro. 
Service Dealer. He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages. If you can't locate him, call us at 
DAVENPORT 9-5142 


PHILADE PHIA TORO COMPANY 
1528 Belfield Ave., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


I FENCES... 


custom-made 
fo your needs! 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices - FREE Estimates 


: : ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
E> Qain-link Fence. 56507 21302 Horst, Phila 25, Pa. GA 32000 


Choin Link Fence 


Bloodgood Nurseries 


Since 1790 


ONE-STOP GARDEN CENTER with all personnel trained, 
graduate horticulturists. We guarantee everything we sell. 
Lay away budget plan for landscaping. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERIES prone mi 6-2440 


Propagators, Growers, Importers Of 
RARE & SPECIMEN SHRUBS 


Specialists in Hybrid Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas and Evergreens 


THE HORN NURSERY 


Fillmore 8-4879 
West St., R.D. 1, Doylestown 


come TO HOLIDAY ৮, teis 


Avenue, 


NURSERY Arvier, pa. 


(between Norristown Rd., & Royal Oaks) 


or 

HOLLY—English-Chinese-American Also Wide 
Selection of Yew-Shrubs-Trees Franklinia 
Available in *Bas-kits—Berried Holly-Trees 
Open Fri.-Sat.-Sun. Only—Call Mitchel 6-5150 


*Bas-kits—''The safe, easy way to transplant with no 
root shock!’ 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


TRACTORS 


the lowest priced diesel 
tractors in their class 


Get The Low Cost Details From 


DELAWARE VALLEY 
TRACTOR SALES CO. 


10 W. BRIDGE ST. MORRISVILLE, PA. 
PHONE CYPRESS 5-2535 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


C. E. STONEBACK & SONS 


Lumber 
Millwork 
Building Materials 


( Johns-Manville Roofing) 


700 Canal St. Bristol, Pa. 
STillwell 8-4514—8-5131 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis- 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS 
directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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open house 
Continued from page 27 


Stewart Huston collects Chester 
County furniture and oils by the 
greats. Sully? Hogarth? Turner? 
Goya? Murillo? Van Dyck? The 
Huston collection numbers one or 
more of each. The Hustons live in 
the house built for Rebecca Lukens, 
Mr. Huston's great-great-grand- 
mother, the County's “Woman in 
Steel.” Overlooking the vast Lu- 
kens Steel Company works, the 
survival of this house in indus- 
trialized Coatesville is almost a 
minor miracle. 

Claude Rains, star of stage, 
screen and television, has called 
Chester County “home” for a long 
time. Having owned two farms in 
the area, he recently moved into 
West Chester. The Greek Revival 
facade of his house relates it to 
one of the town’s loveliest features, 
the nearby Corinthian-columned 
Courthouse and the Ionic and Doric 
columned bank buildings. Mr. 
Rains collects works of art, many 
of them contemporary, and these 
impart an air of disarming so- 
phistication to his dignified town 
house. 

The Day depends primarily on 
the generosity of the local home- 
owners who are willing to prepare 
their homes, special exhibits, flower 
arrangements and parking from 
ten in the morning until five in 
the afternoon for from eight hun- 
dred to’ more than a thousand 
guests. The Committee, too, is re- 
sourceful, and aware of current 
trends and interests; each year, in 
addition to an impressive list of 
fine, old homes they arrange ex- 
hibits of loan collections of such 
things as firearms, antique auto- 
mobiles, Indian relics. This year’s 
guests will see for the first time a 
loan collection of scissors-hooks 
and knitting-needle sheaths, as 
well as a large group of the rarer 
types of early mechanical banks. 
One of the County’s many organ- 
ized Hunts will meet somewhere 
along the route at 9:15 as an 
added attraction before the homes 
open at 10:00 o'clock. No two 
“Days” have ever been identical 
and the Committee prides itself 
on having as a good third of the 
houses to be open, homes that have 
never before been included. In this 
way, even those ardent buffs who 


New MeCULLOCH 
CHAIN SAW 


The Ideal saw for Homeowner. Finger- 
tip control for easy operation. Direct 
Drive. 3% P at only 17 lb. engine 
weight. 


C. A. MAGILL & SONS 


NEW HOPE, PA. VOlunteer 2-2061 2-2515 
NEWTOWN, PA. WOrth 8-3-30 


GARDEN MART 


fertilizer—lawn seed—shrubbery 
New Hope, Pa. for fall planting 
VO 2-2406 semi-antique oriental rugs 


Bridge Street 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 


ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


[916 
rtist 
FOREST CRAFTS 


Center Bridge Route 963 
l4 mile from river Solebury, Pa. 


Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


PAINTS 


NEWTOWN, PENNA. 
NEW BRITAIN, PENNA. 
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have been on every single Day 
since 1936 still find new things to 
see, and the Committee is con- 
stantly searching for additional 
places of interest, and better and 
bigger ideas. 

Last year's brainstorm was the 
*Preview." Slides in color were 
taken and coordinated into a lec- 
ture presented at the Chester 
County Historical Society in West 
Chester on the eve of Chester 
County Day. Guests from out of 
town who might be at loose ends 
after finding accommodations for 
the night could browse in the really 
fine Museum and then hear the 
talk. Imagine the astonishment of 
the Committee members who ar- 
rived a little early to open the 
doors when they found an excited 
crowd of several hundred people 
already lined up. The lecture had 
to be given four times. Chester 
County Day is full of surprises, 
even for the Committee. 

This year the preview will be 
held on Friday, October 3rd, at 
Longwood Gardens, from seven 
o’clock in the evening. A concert 
of organ music will precede the 
first showing of the slides in the 
great ballroom. While waiting for 
the lecture, guests will find much 
to admire in the Conservatory ex- 
hibits. At nine o’clock, there will 
be a special display of Longwood's 
famed fountains and colored lights. 
As a prelude to Chester County 
Day, the preview is free to ad- 
vance purchasers of tickets. 

Each year, this amazing event 
makes a host of new friends. De- 
lighted guests bring new initiates 
back with them next time. One 
Ohio fan brings a caravan of cars, 
the result of winter lectures from 
his own colored slides. Old enthu- 
siasts plan for this day long in 
advance. And if they are absent— 
as a couple from Toronto who 
have missed very few days did last 
year when business took them to 
England—they send greetings. All 
Chester County will be waiting to 
welcome neighbors on October 4th. 


[Editor’s Note: 10¢ in coin or stamps 
will cover mailing costs for a copy 
of the annual newspaper. For it or 
anything else you may wish to 
know about this project address: 


CHESTER COUNTY DAY 
Box 1 
West Chester, Pennsylvania] 
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HERE'S THE COMPANY PLANE 
YOU CAN FLY NOW WITHOUT BUYING! 


Get around more often, quicker . . . open new markets . . . get to trouble 
spots in a hurry... enjoy greater prestige and results... with a 
Beechcraft. Why let thousands of aircraft-owner companies get the busi- 
ness jump on you. You should at least see what a Beechcraft can do for 
your business. Try our "company flight plan" for a trip. 


LONG WEEKENDS? 
VACATION? 
GO BY ATLANTIC 
CHARTER SERVICE. 
You'll enjoy it, 
and get the most 
from your vacation time. 


tiantic 
viation 


CORPORATION 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | WILMINGTON LYNCHBURG 
International Teterboro International New Castle Preston Glenn 

Airport Airport, N. J. Airport County Airport Airport 
LOgan 7-8700| ATlas 8-1740 | SAratoga 6-7500|  EAst 8-6611  |lYnchburg 3-3134 


Those who compare 
always buy 


rue OF 
FISHER 


THE WORLD’S FOREMOST 
HIGH FIDELITY INSTRUMENTS 


DON'T LOSE SLEEP 


worrying. Keep your im- 
portant papers and other 
valuables safe and sound 
in a Central-Penn Safe 
Deposit Box. 


Stereo Record Reproducer 

High Fidelity FM-AM Radio 

Stereophonic Tape Playback 
Monaural Tape Recorder 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our showrooms and let us play for 
you today the music you had mot 
expected to hear for years. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Philadelphia 
Five Offices serving 
Lower Bucks County 


LANGHORNE FEASTERVILLE 
PENNDEL LEVITTOWN 
NEWTOWN TELEPHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member F. D. I. C. 
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More Leisure 


A Fidelity checking account is an easy 
way to gain extra leisure to do the things 
you like. Instead of standing in line to 
pay bills, you simply write a Fidelity 
check. You save hours of time, the risk 
of carrying cash. And your canceled 
checks are proof of payment. Two kinds 
of accounts — regular and special. Visit 
your Fidelity office now. 


FIDELITY PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


25 offices in Bucks, Delaware, Mont- 
gomery and Philadelphia Counties 


Accounts insured up to $10,000 for each depositor 
through Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CADILLAC 


Will you grant 


Mr. Mark A. Newsom 
of Johnston Cadillac Inc., Trenton 


an appointment to show you 


a 1959 Cadillac? 


Service ee 
MEYER’S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
ROUTE 202 - NEW HOPE, PA. 
VO 2-2112 
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the big R 


Continued from page 23 


By 1952, studious Dr. O. H. Eng- 
lish, Abington Superintendent of 
Education, had his developmental 
and corrective reading program 
well underway in both his elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This 
program was extended through 
twelfth grade by 1956. Dr. English 
employed reading specialists, pro- 
vided for university extension 
courses in the sociology and peda- 
gogy of reading, arranged for many 
teachers to attend national insti- 
tutes on reading and for Master 
teachers to serve as helping teach- 
ers. 

In 1952, Dr. Charles H. Boehm, 
County Superintendent, brought to 
Bucks County hard-hitting, schol- 
arly Dr. Morton Botel to head up 
his reading program. Since Dr. 
Boehm’s assignment as chief of the 
State Department of Education, 
Margaret Smith has been added to 
this staff. 

During the last eight years, 
about 700 teachers have taken a 
one-week course with the Bucks 
County reading consultants. Many 
buletins have been published for 
guiding reading instruction in the 
county. Each year these consul- 
tants speak to more than fifty 
groups of parents. 

In Bucks County, three districts 
have had systematic reading in- 
struction in grades one to eight, 
inclusive: three districts, in grades 
one to twelve. This fall, four more 
districts will have reading instruc- 
tion in grades one to eight; one 
more in grades one to twelve. By 
1959, two more districts will have 
reading instruction in grades one 
to eight and one more in grades 


‘that particular piece” of furniture 
you've always wanted, but have never found 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS IN Custom CABINETRY 


| CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN, PA. 


one to twelve. This recognition of 
the reading needs of our youth 
may appear to be a little late, but 
too many districts in our state 
discontinue reading instruction at 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade 
levels. 


Our first job is to get started 
on teaching reading in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools— 
if Johnny is to have a chance to 
be taught how to read. But man- 
dates and legislation alone do not 
produce qualified teachers. Hence, 
there is a need for well-planned 
inservice training, vigorously un- 
dertaken. 


A second look is being given the 
major source of supply: the teach- 
ers’ colleges. What quality of stu- 
dents are attracted to teachers’ 
colleges? How are they selected 
for admission? Does the state pro- 
vide an adequate budget for at- 
tracting top-flight faculties? Does 
the state provide adequate dem- 
onstration schools and laboratory 
facilities for preparing teachers? 
How much of the college curri- 
culum shall be set aside for meth- 
ods courses as contrasted to 
courses in science, history, mathe- 
matics, and other liberal arts? To 
what extent should the teachers' 
colleges provide in-service teacher 
education in their areas? Have the 
citizens of our state been alerted 
to the needs in teacher education 
institutions? These are crucial 
questions, indeed. 


As State Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Boehm is concerned 
with giving the child the right 
start in reading and with provid- 
ing continuous guidance in read- 
ing from kindergarten through 
college. His successful pioneering 


TU 4-0729 
TU 4-3399 _ 


Lillian Case Pette 


ESTABLISHED TEACHER 


PIANO 


HARMONY 


THEORY 


advanced or beginners 


STUDIO AT NEW LOCATION 
(FORMERLY TRENTON) 


RIVER ROAD, YARDLEY, PA. 
CYPRESS 5-9796 
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experiences in Bucks County pre- 
pared him for state leadership. 
But the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the big R is not some- 
thing that happened on January 
28-29, 1958; instead, it is a long- 
term, every-year project. For the 
next generation the prospects are 
a little brighter—if we keep work- 
ing on the problem. 

A last word of caution: even 
after every classroom in the state 
is presided over by a competent 
teacher there will be children who 
don't learn to read. As long as 
children are human beings, some 
will come into this world with de- 
fective eyesight, impaired hearing, 
subtle and gross brain injuries, 
and physiological disturbances. As 
they grow up, they will vary in 
their capacities to adjust to frus- 
trations in the home and on the 
playground. In other words, so 
long as children are people, some 
of them may learn to read only 
after a thorough diagnosis and 
special help in a reading clinie 
staffed by clinical psychologists 
whose efforts are supported by 
medical and other professions. Not 
al reading disabilities can be 
placed on the doorstep of the class- 
room. 

[The author of this article was 
one of the delegates to the Gover- 
nor's Conference on Improvement 
of Instruction, and has been work- 
ing in the schools of Pennsylvania 
since 1937 as a Research Professor 
at Penn State and later at Temple 
University. As Editor-in-Chief of 
EDUCATION he published Gov- 
ernor Leaders address in the 
March, 1958, issue. A summary 
of the action taken at the Confer- 
ence will appear in the November, 
1958, issue of that magazine.] W 
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CHAMBERS Below CEDAR LANE 
Phone OW 5-1438 


Servicing Foreign Cars 30 Years 


FOR 
STYLE 


WEST STATE ST. 


PERFORMANCE 
J. J. CONROY, INC. 


The Ford Building 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Cold cash grows in a PNB 
Savings Account—at a full 
2⁄2% interest. Every other bank- 
ing service you need, too. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


Offices in Philadelphia, Bucks, 


Delaware and Montgomery Counties 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE THUNDERBIRD 
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FILLMORE 8-9477 


Jaguar - MG - Austin - Healey - Morris 


Waller Imported Cars 


York and Harte Roads, Jenkintown, Pa. 


TUrner 7-7220 


BRISTOL TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


433 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. 
STillwell 8-3644 
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FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Flllmore 8-9521 


Gor Your Home... 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-561 1 
“Choose from Our Large Stock” 


Happ €' Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
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@APPRAISALS 


114 N. MAIN ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHONE Fl 8-3578-79 
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(Philadelphia) 


STONE COLONIAL. Large center 
hall home on beautifully land- 
scaped lot. Living room with stone 
fireplace, large dining room, fullv 
equipped kitchen. 3 bedrooms and 
2 tile baths. Full basement with 
beautiful recreation room. 2 car 
garage. Many luxury extras. Ex- 
cellent section. $29,000.00 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 
1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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mennonites 
(Continued from page 39) 


to suppress these zealots, largely 
because their doctrines defied the 
authority of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and that of the princelings 
who were subservient to it. Some 
of these repressive acts led to 
severe persecution and death pen- 
alties carried out in horrendous 
ways. In Switzerland, Calvin and 
Zwingli were no less intolerant and 
some of the most shocking atroci- 
ties in the name of religion were 
carried out by Protestants against 
other Protestants. The long series 
of bloody tales forms the material 
of a book which even now occupies 
à place next to the Bible in Menno- 
nite and Amish homes. It was 
known, in German, as the Martyr 
Spiegel, or Martyrs’ Mirror. Gen- 
erations of Pennsylvania youth in 
Mennonite families were brought 
up on these tales of devotion and 
sacrifice. Vested authority, in 
church and state, acting jointly, 
has been abhorred by these people 
for more than 400 years. 

Not all Anabaptists agreed on 
all of the cardinal points advanced 
by their leaders. Some of the 
northern leaders urged military 
action to achieve their ends. This 
advocacy when put into effect 
almost proved the undoing of the 
entire movement. The results flow- 
ing from it help to explain the 
present dogged opposition to mili- 
tary service which marks our 
“plain sects.” 

In 1534 the militant forces of 
the Anabaptists seized control of 
the city of Muenster, in West- 
phalia. Their conduct of affairs 
and defiance of authority led to 
a union of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic armed troops that laid 
siege to the city. The irrational 
behavior of the leaders in Muen- 
ster and the general debauchery 
that invaded their social relation- 
ships brought all Anabaptists into 
disrepute. Because of treasonable 
acts by some of the defenders of 
Muenster the Protestant-Catholic 
forces were able to capture the 
city and put an end to its defiance 
and depravity. 

A cleansing operation was set in 
motion by a segment of the Ana- 
baptists which came to be known 
as the “peaceful Anabaptists.” 
This group eschewed military serv- 


ice in all of its forms. They took 
the position we know as “consci- 
entious objectors,” they avoided 
the moustache and buttons as sym- 
bols of the soldier but they re- 
tained their opposition to any alli- 
ance between church and state. 
The taking of oaths, holding public 
office, adjudication in the courts or 
the acceptance of doles from a pub- 
lic treasury became categorical 
negatives in their way of life. 
State-supported schools, with com- 
pulsory attendance legalized, even 
now, are looked upon as an inva- 
sion of the individual rights of the 
family as a unit. 

Among the leaders of the “re- 
form within reform" movement 
was one Obbe Philips, of Gron- 
ingen, a Dutch province. His fol- 
lowers were known as “Obbenites.” 
In 1536 Philips baptised a Catholic 
priest, Menno Simons, who was a 
convert to the new concept of Ana- 
baptism. Simons, already forty- 
four years of age, had a much 
wider acquaintance with thinking 
people than Philips enjoyed, and 
after enduring a series of acts of 
persecution and exile he became 
the great organizer of the faith. 
The name Obbenites was readily 
changed to Mennonites, (Mennists 
in Germany) and a new ascetic 
force was loose to disturb the auto- 
cratic despots of the Empire as 
well as the democratic theocrats of 
Switzerland. 


James I of England, encounter- 
ing a similar type of resistance 
from an assortment of Dissenters 
and Nonconformists declared, with 
the Puritans in mind “I will harry 
them out of the land.” 


European rulers and demagogues 
harassed the peaceful Anabaptists 
by fines, imprisonment, disinves- 
titure, and death by execution. 
They were harried from one coun- 
try to another. Catherine the Great 
of Russia, motivated by several 
conscientious considerations  in- 
cluding maternal compassion in- 
vited the distressed and hapless 
ones to occupy lands in Russia. 
Thousands of them built new 
homes in the Ukraine and through 
their industry they made that part 
of European Russia a breadbasket 
for the Near East. 


Although the doctrines of the 
peaceful Anabaptists were quite 
similar to those of the Quakers. 
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George Fox, founder of that sect, 
was one hundred years later in 
time than Menno Simons. 


There is a common error which 
assumes that the Mennonites were 
"continental Quakers." Naturally 
certain ties of sympathy existed 
between the two groups. An addi- 
tional force impelling William Penn 
to invite and welcome the Menno- 
nites grew out of his maternal an- 
cestry which had its roots in the 
areas of Europe in which Menno- 
nites lived. In his youth Penn had 
visited the Rhineland and West- 
phalia. He had observed the splen- 
did husbandry of the people whose 
close alliance with God had 
brought about a kinship with Na- 
ture and a familiarity with her 
whims. He would need such tillers 
of the soil to settle the hinter- 
lands of his City of Brotherly 
Love. Such self-effacing folk would 
incite no rebellions, would not an- 
tagonize the Indians and would 
provide a wealth of produce to 
feed the merchants and clerks of 
Philadelphia. There might, in time, 
be a surplus for export. 

The invitation went forth. Sanc- 


tioned and encouraged by Good 
Queen Anne, a pamphlet edged in 


yellow, known as the “Golden 
Book," was widely distributed 
along the Rhine areas, in the 


Palatinate and in Switzerland. The 
response was so great that provin- 
cial officials were startled as thou- 
sands of families joined in the ex- 
odus to Penn’s promised land. 


Not all of these newcomers were 
Mennonites. As the tide of im- 
migration swelled into the middle 
of the 18th Century the “regular 
church” people, Reformed, Luth- 


eran, Catholic and other estab- 
lished sects outnumbered the 
*plain" people. Today the term 


Pennsylvania German (‘‘Dutch” in 
popular usage) covers Moravians, 
Schwenkfelders, Seventh Day Bap- 
tists and the many splinter de- 
nominations which found a chance 
for self expression and independent 
organization in the lofty idealism 
of Penn's Holy Experiment. 

Thus far we have used the term 
Mennonites to identify the entire 
group of peaceful Anabaptists. 
This sect has been fragmentized 
several times by schisms, and it 
has been estimated that there are 
thirty-six varieties of Mennonites 
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4 NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
READY THIS FALL AT 


WRENWOOD 


Wrightstown, Bucks County 


ONE OF 17 DIFFERENT 
CUSTOM HOMES AT 


WRENWOOD 


3, to 2 acre plots—some wooded on 
Rt. 413 between Wrightstown Post Office 
and Anchor Inn. 


Prices from $21,000 
Low Tax Rate Liberal Financing 


“LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP” 


Delightful four acre country property. Traditional Bucks County pointed stone and 
frame house. Six large rooms, plus three fireplaces, powder room, dressing room 
and ceramic bath. Hot water oil heat. Comfortably recessed amid nice shade. An 
attractive property and a good value at $24,000. 
Fillmore 8-5012 ROBERT H. LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 
16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Traveler's Home-of-the-month 
or any Bucks county property 


BUY e 
such as this 


POINTED STONE HOUSE AND 
42 ACRES 


Beautiful old pointed stone house, re- 
modelled by perfectionist. Charm of four 
log burning fireplaces, mellow random 
width floors, original woodwork. Center 
hall, den, dining room, powder room, 
modern kitchen, spacious living room. 
Above three big bedrooms, 2 baths, oil 
heat. Exquisite decoration. Stone barn, 
outbuildings. Lovely landscaped lawns; 
high ground. Exceptional for $55,000. 

DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


WYN N E OFFICE Fillmore 8-3514 
JAMES, JR 


WOODLAND SETTING 


In a lovely community of other fine homes, 
a modern house on wooded acre. Only 2 
miles from Doylestown. Many extras and 
refinements. Spacious living room, dining 
ell, modern GE kitchen with wall oven and 
dishwasher; 3 bedrooms, 2 tiled baths, en- 
trance hall, laundry. Powder room. Huge 
panelled recreation room with fireplace. 
9-car garage. Macadam drive. Everything 
you would want for comfortable country 
living. Near fine schools, shopping and rail- 
road service. It's a real buy at $26,000. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


84 N. MAIN ST., 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


MORRIS ELECTRIC 


Electrical Contractors Specializing in 
Residential and Commercial Wiring. 
Serving the vicinity of a 50 mile radius 
of Levittown. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER REED. e 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


NEWPORTVILLE ROAD WINDSOR 5-6210 
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INSURANCE FOR: 


Industrial Plants— Commercial 
Properties—Schools and Churches 
—Homes and Individuals 


BONDS FOR: 
Court, Licensees,-Tax Collectors— 
Construction 


ALSO: 


Life—Accident and Health Insur- 
ance for the Individual and Group 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


DESIGNS IN AUTHENTIC 


COLONIAL 


Emil A. Schmidlin AIA 
East Orange, N. J. 


BUILT BY 


Doylestown Building 
৫ 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-4408 


The American Revolution in 1780 
As Related to Bucks County 


On October 2, 1780, Andre was executed 
for Treason, and a few days following, 
the British were defeated at Kings 
Mountain, forcing Cornwallis to retreat 
to South Carolina. The British still held 
New York City; the Colonial troops in 
Jersey, with Generals Wayne and LaFay- 
ette near Totowa (Bergen County). 
Light Camp 8mo.the 16th, 1780 


FG BLY bee your pardon, my dear 
A Raa friend, for not calling on you 

Pa when Returning from Head 
ETA # quarters, But I was detained 
so late By a sermon that was preached 
Before the door that I was afterwards 
catch’d By the Rain and the night— 
the Enemy have enbarked theyr Gren- 
adiers, light infantry, some dragoons, 
and two Regiments—some say Clinton 
is going—they fell down the narrows 
yesterday—Arnold is despised By every 
Body But the general officers of the 
British army who treat him very well— 
such are, my dear Sir, the intelligences 
I have pick’d up. 
I wish you would come and dine to 
morrow with me—Bring along your 
family and my friend Butler—you will 
be a fine fellow if you accept. 

Your friend, 
LA FAYETTE 


Directed, 
General Wayne 
LaFayette M.G. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 


RELATOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 
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and Amish in Pennsylvania and ad- 
joining states. If the numbers that 
settled in Canada and Kansas were 
added, the distinctions of dogma, 
dress and disciplines would þe- 
come bewildering to the student 
who “runs as he reads.” 

One of the major schisms led to 
the formation of the Amish sect, 
named for Jacob Amman, a Swiss 
leader during the late 17th and 
early 18th Centuries. He and his 
followers took exception to some of 
the excommunication proceedings 
employed by the Mennonites in en- 
forcing discipline. The term, in 
German is Meidung, or “shun- 
ning" those who transgress against 
the strict prohibitions of church 
law. A common expression used to- 
day is to be “set back" and denied 
fraternization with the loyal and 
code-abiding members. 

The Meidung controversy was a 
long one and the position of con- 
tending parties to the dispute is 
often confusing. The vagaries of 
theology and denominational con- 
troversy need not concern us here, 
except to note the cleavage which 
resulted in a division among Men- 
nonites before their immigration 
to Pennsylvania. The turmoils of 
doctrinal disputes did not end at 
the theological level. There are dif- 
ferences in such mundane matters 
as to how much chrome may be 
exposed on an automobile before 
the sin of vanity is incurred; there 
are varying degrees of compromise 
with the industrial revolution in 
such matters as electrification, 
joining secular organizations, con- 
formity in matters of dress and 
participation in the frivolous fun 
of their more worldly neighbors. 

In northeastern Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, there is a pri- 


vately owned racetrack on which 
sportsmen vie with each other, 
usually on Sundays, to prove the 
superiority of  well-bred horses. 
There is no open betting and there 
are no purses offered to winners. 
It is interesting to see a group of 
teen-age boys, wearing broad hats 
surmounting their long bangs of 
hair, their suits of black, tight- 
fitting clothing with bare feet pro- 
truding from uncuffed trousers as 
they peer through the fences 
watching the Sunday races. Are 
they, as future farmers, interested 
in noble horses or, are they head- 
ing toward Sodom? 

The first Mennonite-Amish set- 
tlement in Penn’s provinces were 
at Germantown; at Skippack and 
in Lancaster County. Later these 
groups spread into other areas 
such as Bucks, Berks, Lebanon, 
Chester and Dauphin Counties in 
Pennsylvania. When land values 
rose in the more populous East, 
groups of families set out upon a 
trek to settle new areas. Twenty 
families are needed to insure a 
congregation in any new settle- 
ment. Thus they founded large sec- 
tions of Somerset, Mifflin and 
Mercer Counties in Pennsylvania 
and other fertile valleys in the 
Commonwealth. They have given 
their stamp to the northern coun- 
ties of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
They have added to the economic 
and cultural wealth of Maryland 
and Virginia and their immigra- 
tion from Pennsylvania to Canada 
has served to change the forests 
of Waterloo County, in central On- 
tario, into one of the richest agri- 
cultural areas in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

Meanwhile the Mennonite con- 
gregations were gradually disap- 
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pearing in Europe. The despots 
succeeded in harrying them out of 
their lands. With the single excep- 
tion of the enlightened Nether- 
lands, where the. Mennonites were 
allowed freedom of worship as 
early as 1626, the other countries 
of Europe, through their rigid 
state controls of religion made life 
untenable. The last organized Men- 
nonite church in Germany dis- 
banded five years ago. New con- 
gregations are constantly being 
formed in the United States, Can- 
ada, Peru, Mexico and Porto Rico. 

The perfect will of God includes 
the injunction to turn the other 
cheek. It was not an irony of fate, 
but rather a natural function of 
Mennonite behavior which led to 
the formation of and the amazing 
services performed by the Men- 
nonite Relief Service during and 
after the recent war. These mild- 
mannered men and women of peace 
brought help to the distressed of 
wartorn Europe and through vali- 
ant efforts restored herds of dairy 
cattle to keep starvation from the 
doors of homes from which their 
ancestors had been evicted. 

“Not conformed to this world", 
these folk pursue the noiseless 
tenor of their ways, peacefully 
building their own economic wel- 
fare; self-effacing in the tumult 
that arises from their fellow 
Americans in quest of fame, these 
diligent people try, by renewing 
their spirits, to find the “good and 
acceptable will of God." 

Several years ago Johnny Fisher, 
and his wife Susie visited us. 
They had to be brought by our car 
from their home near Bird-in- 
Hand. After a pleasant visit we 
took the venerable Amish clergy- 
man (Johnny) and his wife to 
their fine farm. As we entered the 
driveway their eldest daughter 
rushed out of the house excitedly 
announcing, “There was a terrible 
accident on the highway near our 
house, while you were away." 

Johnny asked calmly, “Were 
there any carriages involved?” 

“No, only autos,” the girl re- 
plied. 

The Amish preacher stroked his 
graying beard and sighed a little 
as his eyes rolled heavenward. 

We lacked the temerity to in- 
quire as to the import of that 
prayer. B 
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fast fat earth 
Continued from page 41 


years “. . . an improvement which 
can be attributed to contour farm- 
ing in Chester County!” 

It would be impossible to prove 
mathematically just how much con- 
servation is affecting the flow of 
a river. But a comparison can be 
enlightening. Last summer in the 
driest week of drought, the Con- 
estogas flow at its mouth had 
shrunk to 15,000,000 gallons per 
day. The Brandywine, with a 
drainage basin precisely the same 
size, was delivering 38,000,000 
gallons. As the climax of a dozen 
year’s work an engineering survey 
now being completed shows how 
to accomplish two seemingly im- 
possible things: to furnish flood 
protection to the whole valley and 
to provide enough reserve water 
for the Brandywine’s expanding 
industry and growing population 
for the next fifty years. This will, 
of course, allow for the increasing 
use of water for irrigation, which 
ran more than 8,000,000 gallons 
per day during the past growing 
season. 

How was this miracle brought 
about? The answer should be of 
intense interest in Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties, where the 
Neshaminy Watershed Association 
and the Tohickon Watershed Asso- 
ciation—two organizations with 
simliar objectives—-are just get- 
ting under way. 

Several  geo-physical ~ factors 
made the Brandywine, in the 
development of American indus- 
try, important out of all propor- 
tion to its size. The area drained 
by the creek is almost wholly 
contained within the two Penn- 
sylvania counties of Chester and 
Delaware, and New Castle County 
in the state of Delaware. At 
Churchman’s Marsh above the 
giant Marine Terminal in Wil- 
mington, the Brandywine joins 
courses with the Christina and 
then empties into the Delaware 
River. This made it, in Colonial 
days, accessible to ocean shipping. 
Further, in a mere twenty-five 
miles the bed of the Brandywine 
drops two hundred and fourteen 
feet, a fall far greater than that 
of the mighty Niagara. And the 
power developed by this rapid drop 
is compressed within a channel sel- 
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dom more than fifty feet wide. 
Thus it was an ideal stream to 
turn the wheels of flour mills, saw- 
mills, paper mills, powder mills 
and factories of many other kinds, 
where raw products could be 
shipped in by water, and finished 
products shipped out the same way. 


It was this enormous industrial 
potential which caused the Du- 
Ponts to set up their first powder 
mill on the Brandywine in 1802 
and later to grow to be America’s 
biggest manufacturer of chemicals. 
And it was this same manufacturer 
that, in 1937, bought the Grasselli 
Chemical Company of Cleveland 
and, as part of the bargain ac- 
quired a chemical engineer named 
Clayton M. Hoff. 


The versatile *Clayt" had both 
practiced chemical engineering and 
taught physics in Ohio, but he had 
somehow also managed always to 
live close to nature and the out- 
doors. He was a fanatic canoeman, 
swimmer and fisherman, so natu- 
rally one of the first things he 
noticed was the Brandywine. And 
it happened that he had, of recent 
years, grown fond of one of those 
superfast, miniature cameras for 
making slides in natural color, 
and as a scientist had quickly be- 
come expert in its use. His colored 
photographs of nature subjects 
were already in the permanent 
collections of museums. 

So Clayt and his camera began 
gathering a record of life in the 
Brandywine Valley. He photo- 
graphed the beauty spots. But 
where he found dilapidated farms, 
ruined fields, trash piles, accumu- 
lations of water-borne filth or 
heaps of junk he made pictures of 
them too. He caught one beautiful 
shot of a Wilmington urchin try- 
ing to fish for carp at the mouth 
of an overburdened sewer, where 
it disgorged its waste into the 
Brandywine below the city. All 
these things he recorded on film, 
but the sickening stench of the 
creek at its mouth he also recorded 
on his memory and his nostrils 
quivered whenever he thought of 
it. 

Nobody else knew what Clayt 
was doing, and he himself could 
hardly have sensed what it was 
leading up to. There are nature 
lovers who shun human society, 
but Clayt is one who loves people, 
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and they love and trust him. As 
one of DuPont's top executives he 
was meeting many of the valley's 
leaders in industry, business, 
banking. And on his camera ram- 
bles he made friends with out- 
doorsmen and farmers, and with 
a few of the leaders of farm or- 
ganizations. So now and again he 
dropped a word to the effect that 
a good conservation program, en- 
ergetically pursued, might do 
something for everyone in the 
valley. 


In 1945 Clayt and a few friends 
called a meeting of fifty influential 
men they hoped might be inter- 
ested in a program to save and 
enhance the valley’s natural re- 
sources. To their own surprise, 
thirty-five of them showed up. 
Clayt began showing his pictures 
on a screen. First he showed the 
beauty spots. The audience swelled 
with pride in their valley. Then he 
began showing the horrors: the 
eyesores most of them had never 
noticed, or perhaps had preferred 
not to notice. They were shocked, 
electrified. 

“Something has got to be done. 
What can we do?’ 

Clayt was ready for them. He 
proposed to quit DuPont and work 
for a fraction of his executive's 
salary, to start an organization 
they would simply call the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association. Its mod- 
est task would be to save a valley 
from destruction, to bring it back 
to its original state and then bring 
it back some more. 


The BVA (it has over two thou- 
sand active members today) would 
not hesitate to ask everyone to 
help, because its purpose was to 
help everyone in the valley. It 
would not offer readymade answers 
or try to force anyone to do any- 
thing. It would simply, to quote 
Clayt: “. .. deal with all problems 
and all natural resources; be ad- 
ministered by representatives 
from all interests; secure assist- 
ance of all local, state and federal 
agencies and be directed toward 
providing the maximum benefit to 
all." The group present at the 
meeting underwrote the expense of 
getting it started, and offered 
memberships to the public at two 
dollars a year. 

The main difference between 
BVA and other conservation pro- 
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grams then in effect stemmed from 
the unique all-in-oneness of Clayt's 
thinking. Some  conservationists 
worried principally about flood con- 
trol; some wanted to save the fam- 
ily farm; others sought to benefit 
fish and wildlife or to provide bet- 
ter outdoor recreation, while others 
were mainly concerned with the 
faling water table. Clayt saw all 
problems as branches of a single 
stem, related and interacting. 
Walter R. Ringe, a leading Phila- 
delphia industrial realtor, uses 
these words to describe the spirit 
of the movement started that day 
by Clayt and his friends: 

“Watershed groups throughout 
the region are learning slowly— 
and their community leaders now 
recognize—that the people of their 
communities are the principal 
stockholders in this big business 
called America . . . that besides 
being stockholders they are in ad- 
dition acting as trustees for future 
stockholders.” 


Thus when Clayt approached the 
heads of the Lukens Steel Com- 
pany at Coatesville, or Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons, textile manufactur- 
ers of Wilmington, he felt no need 
to threaten or to moralize. “What 
can BVA do for you?” was his 
question. And being an engineer, 
he knew most of the answers in 
advance. 


He knew that a plentiful supply 
of water is the life blood of a steel 
plant, while flood damage is a per- 
ennial hazard to all. He knew that 
any one of the Brandywine’s ten 
paper mills, or any textile manu- 
facturer, would benefit from clean- 
ing up the stream. The muddier 
the water is, the more money they 
must spend to filter and purify it. 


So when Clayt explained that 
BVA would do everything possible 
to promote flood control, to work 
out means of storing reserve water 
for drought seasons, and to stop 
top soil from leaving the land, 
manufacturers were willing to con- 
tribute operating funds for the as- 
sociation. What else could they do? 

They could install plants to re- 
move the industrial wastes they 
had been discharging into the 
streams. Manufacturers found this 
a fair bargain. Municipalities too, 
were more willing to spend money 
for modern sewage treatment when 
they learned that now people really 
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cared about the Brandywine, and 
they could look forward to more 
ample supplies of far cleaner 
water for their reservoirs. 


Clayt’s dream of nature revital- 
ized along the Brandywine fasci- 
nated many people. But to trans- 
late it into reality, the help of the 
valley’s 2,500 farmers would be 
needed. And it is not as easy to 
persuade hundreds of individual 
farm operators to change their 
ways of doing things, as it is to 
sell the heads of a few big com- 
panies. 


The original small staff of BVA 
included Robert G. Struble, agron- 
omist, and Howard Mendenhall, 
forester. The two experts would 
study a predetermined area, like 
the small watershed of Pocopson 
Creek, for instance, to see how lack 
of modern conservation practices 
might be cutting the earnings of 
its farmers. And while they 
worked they photographed gullied 
fields, overgrazed pastures, under- 
nourished crops, the soil standing 
up in ridges under hedgerows 
showing the depth of sheet erosion, 
bottomlands ruined by flash floods 
—the whole, tragic story of a de- 
clining farm community. 


Then with Clayt as master show- 
man, they invited the neighbors 
and put on an evening’s entertain- 
ment. Forester and agronomist 
proved the economic value of con- 
tour plowing, sod waterways, di- 
version terraces. They showed how 
proper care and harvesting of 
farm wood lots and the planting 
of thousands of seedling trees 
could eventually furnish the money 
to pay for improvements like farm 
ponds and terraces. There was in- 
tense interest. Many local groups 
of farmers formed their own con- 
servation clubs, and these became 
strong supporters of BVA. 


Clayt, Bob and Howard were 
well aware that much more tech- 
nical and financial aid would be 
available to these farmers for con- 
servation work if Chester County 
were made a federal conservation 
district. Many leaders of farm or- 
ganizations and employees of the 
Agricultural Extension Service op- 
posed this. They declared there 
was no excuse for calling on fed- 
eral aid, or spending federal funds 
when extension workers would 
render the same service. From the 
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viewpoint of BVA’s broader ob- 
jectives, however, a district could 
be all-important. They could then 
use engineers of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to find the best loca- 
tions for flood control dams and 
water supply reservoirs. So Clayt, 
Bob and Howard quietly scanned 
thirty nearby counties to find out 
just how much effect a district 
might be expected to have on the 
progress of farm conservation 
work. 


They found that in the counties 
which had been made districts, 
progress in the adoption of farm 
conservation practices was more 
than seven times as rapid as in 
counties that relied on the exten- 
sion service alone. This news was 
quietly passed along to farmers 
who were eager to get started on 
their conservation plans, and in 
1948. Chester County's commis- 
sioners established it as a conser- 
vation district. 


With Clayt playing the roles of 
diplomat to show the two rival 
government services they really 
had everything to gain by working 
together, opposition melted away. 
Paul Coates, a farm leader who 
had been a most dogged and vocal 
opponent of the change, was 
backed by six different farm or- 
ganizations for a job as one of the 
supervisors of the new district. He 
has been one of the district’s 
Stoutest champions and ablest ad- 
ministrators. 


In the first five years of the dis- 
trict, an average of two hundred 
farmers a year declared them- 
selves ready to put their farms un- 
der complete conservation plans. 
Conversion to modern conservation 
practices was more rapid than in 
any other county in the United 
States. Today more than seventeen 
hundred such plans are in effect, 
or going into effect, on Chester 
County farms. 


Clayt’s flank attack on an ancient 
feud between government agencies, 
together with his unfailing fore- 
sight and diplomacy, ended in an 
indissoluble alliance between the 
extension service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service engineers. And 
this alliance in turn has become a 
model for better relations and co- 
operation between the two services 
in many other parts of the coun- 
try. It is just one instance in 
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tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs. 


Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 

11$ mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 

Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 
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which the ex-chemical engineer 
has brought in literally dozens of 
government and private agencies 
to work shoulder to shoulder with 
the leaders and the rank and file 
of the valley, toward the objectives 
he first set forth in 1945. 

The present survey of future 
water needs, emergency flood con- 
trol and water supply, is another. 
According to a formula laid out by 
Clayt and his board of directors 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters took on the 
water supply half of the job, em- 
ploying a firm of professional en- 
gineers for the survey. The fed- 
eral soil conservation engineers 
took on the flood control half and 
did the survey themselves. Each 
agency will pay for its own struc- 
tures, and where one dam will 
serve both purposes, a formula for 
the share of costs to be paid by 
each has been worked out. 

Local government agencies will 
meet the expense of relocation of 
public utilities, indemnity for land 
or buildings which may have to be 
abandoned, and the like. The re- 
sulting program may well be the 
first of its kind ever devised: a 
complete watershed plan with gov- 
ernment agencies contributing at 
the federal, state, and local levels. 

Under Clayt’s leadership, how- 
ever, BVA has never hung back 
and waited for government help to 
begin action. Before the state and 
federal governments were ready 
to begin, the principal industrial 
water users of the area contrib- 
uted $7,000 a year so that BVA 
could make its own preliminary 
surveys. 


Description of all the changes 
along the Brandywine in the last 
few years would fill a thick book. 
But these changes will be even 
more conspicuous twenty or thirty 
years from now. The return of for- 
estry as an industry is an example. 
Woodland Products, Inc., whose 
$250,000 plant is located a mile 
east of Downingtown, and For- 
estry Services, Inc., at Atglen, are 
two cooperatives owned by the 
valley’s tree farmers. The former 
is cutting lumber at the rate of 
1,750,000 board feet per year. 

Howard Mendenhall, BVA’s first 
forester, now heads a big water- 
shed conservation program in Ill- 
inois. Considering their job far 
from completed, Clayt Hoff and 
Bob Struble keep constant watch 
over their valley from either end. 
Clayt's office is in Wilmington and 
Bob's is in West Chester. One of 
their next campaigns will be an 
effort to stop stream bank erosion, 
the chief remaining source of silt 
in the Brandywine. Clayt is con- 
fident that the valley's fishermen 
will be willing to do some of the 
work and pay part of the cost, for 
it will add greatly to the pleasure 
of stream fishing. 

Meantime the fact that the buy- 
ing power of the valley's farmers 
has more than doubled since the 
program began, is & boon to busi- 
ness of every kind throughout the 
area. Many of the valley's business 
men thank BVA for their new 
prosperity, and show their grati- 
tude through their continued sup- 
port. M 


Mac BinB MUSHROOMS HAVE SUCH 


"Guaranteed by à 
Good Housekeeping 


5 
Zoras Aovernsto WIS 


FREE ! RECIPE B 


October, 1958 


OOKLET—32 PAGES OF EXCITING BinB MUSHROOM RECIPES 
Write: BinB Mushrooms, M-2, West Chester, Pa. 


BinB Mushrooms are tops in flavor! 
That's because they are the choice 
brown variety of cultivated mush- 
rooms broiled in butter and packed in 
butter-enriched mushroom broth. 

e 


You’ll Enjoy The Goodness 
of All 3 Ready-to-Use Styles: 
BinB Whole Mushroom Crowns 
BinB Chopped Mushrooms 
BinB Sliced Mushrooms 


Casa Conti 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD 


pm 
9 PRIVATE BANQUET ROOMS 
Seating From 10 To 600 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS—BANQUETS 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
TUrner 4-4448 


Easton & Jenkintown Rds. Glenside, Pa. 


THE NEW Ser ALON nore 


PHILADELPHIA 


a, 


COVENTRY 


vind) 
MINI 
[79১] 


or deeumaliuns Call 


HOmestead 9-6222 
On Rt. 23, |1/2 miles west of Rt. 100 


Tavern Room 
Guest Rooms 


Luncheon 12-2:30 p.m. 
Dinner 6:00-9:00 p.m. 


Logan Inn 


Main & Ferry Sts., New Hope, Pa. 
Phone VOlunteer 2-2789 


CAHILL'S RESTAURANT 


River Rd. near Yardley bridge 
(Jersey side) open 7 days 
Buffet luncheon, Monday to Friday 
Dinner from 5 to 9 P.M. 
Dancing, Friday & Saturday 
Special Sunday dinners featuring gypsy music. 


Weddings, banquets, Holiday parties now 
booking. 


George Dudinsky, Prop. 


75X 


Year Mound TR OUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 

o 5 a.m.—10 p.m. 
(| Fishing Privilege — 
$1.00 per rod. 
Fees—1 0" to 12" ea. 
654, over 12" ea. 
ৰু $1.00. Daily Stocking 
= å — Live Bait and 
Tackle. Warm-up 
shelter, refresh- 
ments, modern rest 
rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 


N. 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request." 
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DIAMOND C. RANCH 


PONIES AND HORSES 
For Sale & Hire. Featuring Pony & Hay 


Over 75 Head to choose from. 
Registered Pony— 


Rides. 
Riding Instructions. 
Stallions—Stud. 


40 Keith Valley Road below County Line 
Horsham, Pa. behind Willow Grove Naval 
Air Station. Diamond 3-1226. 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


AT THE PENNRIDGE 
GOLF DRIVING RANGE 


TEE OF 


You'll get a thrill from improving your skill 


COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
5 miles S. of Quakertown. 
| 14 mile N. of Perkasie on 
Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 


Henry K. Mohr, 
Proprietor 


5 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


Bauss Rd. 


Ducki Can't Escape... 


when you practice on Clay Birds at 


POWDERBOURNE 


“The Shooters Country Club” 
OPEN DAILY FOR SKEET, TRAPS, BIRD WALK 


Pennsburg, Pa. 


ORleans 9-7973 


MACKENSEN 2" 
KENNELS 


country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


invited 


Reading Ave. | HY 3-2751 | Yardley, Pa. 


Quick Relief 


from 


SUMMER 
ECZEMA 


76 . 
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HILO DIP and OINTMENT remove real cause of this hot-weather 
scourge...have worked wonders on thousands of dogs. Sold at 
pet counters everywhere, or send $2.29 for complete treatment to: 
Dept. 6-10 THE HILO COMPANY Norwalk, Connecticut 
Attention Kennels: When you buy Hilo Dip by the quart, the 
finished dipping solution costs only 7% per gallon. Hilo Ointment 
is also available in large economy sizes. Write for latest price list. 


DOG BOARDING all breeds 


exclusive kennels—expert 
supervision—finest diet 


GREAT DANES 


Puppies & adult stock from America’s 
finest kennels. Fawns, brindles, blacks, 
Champion sires & dams. 


Chalfont, Pa. 
Honey Hollow Kennels VAndyke 2-0890 


DIP & OINTMENT 


penn national 
Continued from page 43 

Frank Chapot, twenty-five, born 
in Camden and now a resident of 
Wallpack, N. J., entered Eques- 
trian tryouts at Tryon, N. C, 
while a member of the United 
States Air Force. His tremendous 
drive and competitive instincts 


won him his place and he is con- 
sidered by many as one of the 
most improved riders in the field. 


Jenepher McLean, and Monty D, 
the champion Working Hunter. 

Making his first appearance 
with the Team is George Morris, 
2nd, of New Caanan, Conn. At the 
age of fourteen, his outstanding 
equitation won for him the Amer- 
ican Horse Shows Association 
Medal Class and the Maclay 
Trophy at the National Horse 
Show. His outstanding sixteen- 
hand, seven year, bay mare, War 
Bride, (incidentally, the only dis- 
taff member of Team mounts), 
was Reserve Champion in the Open 
Jumper Division at Harrisburg in 
1957 and the winner of the $2,000 
Jumper Stake over twenty-eight 
other entries, which included the 
top jumpers and riders in the field. 

When the national anthem of 
each competing Team has been 
played by the Valley Forge Mili- 
tary Academy Band at the closing 
evening's parade, and the final 
Team competition has been held 
for the President's Perpetual 
Trophy presented by Major Gen- 
eral Albert H. Stackpole, exhibi- 
tors wil have carried off $45,000 
in trophies and cash awards and 
spectators will have been treated 
to what promises to be the biggest, 
most exciting Pennsylvania Na- 
tional ever held. B 
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champion's parade 
Continued from page 47 
advance publicity of being the 
most unusual and most complete 
dog show in America. Actually, it 
has been, is and will be an exhibi- 
tion of top show, obedience and 
field dogs, each individually in- 
vited because of stature and ac- 
complishment within its field. 

The Skycastle Basset Hounds 
loped through Rittenhouse Square 
to open the '58 Show. Six couple 
strong, (twelve dogs to the lay- 
man), they perused the grass and 
shrubbery as if expecting some 
new kind of metropolitan rabbit, 
or a giant Harvey, to appear. 

Master of the Hounds, astron- 
omer John W. Streeter and his 
wife, dressed in green and white 
livery, guided the Bassets on their 
tour and ended the spree with the 
sounding of the calls of the hunt 
before a packed grandstand. The 
Show was on its festive way. 

Sporting dogs next entered the 
ring in the center oval of the 
Square. The handsome show dogs, 
most of them champions of record, 
were reviewed by a television star 
who selected from their midst “the 
dog which I’d like most to take 
home with me." This specious 
mode of picking a winner is delib- 
erate. Certainly no one can be 
offended; any choice would be a 
right one and the Show is kept 
moving by this device. 

Thus the six groups of organ- 
ized dogdom parade before 10,000 
viewers, alternating with obedi- 
ence demonstrations. 

One of the hits of the Show was 
the Dog Training School of Dela- 
ware County’s Square Dancing 
Team. Dogs and people outfitted 
as country folks cavorted in answer 
to the directions of a professional 
caller. The Square really lived for 
those ten minutes. 

A fixture of the Show, the Penn- 
sylvania State Police-trained Ger- 
man Shepherds cinched the case 
for the strapping dogs with a 45- 
minute drama of piercing hoops of 
flame, feigned rescue, and uncanny 
know-how. 

What does all this amount to? 
If you want to know what a Vizslas 
or an Afghan hound looks like in 
the flesh, put a circle around the 
last Wednesday in September, 
1959. M 
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Next time get ALPO . . . 


your dog needs 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat . , , chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


DOGS * KITTENS * 


AQUARIUMS * FOODS 


GRAY’S PET SHOP 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies AKC and inoculated. Sara's 
Toe-Hi stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N.J. 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


POODLES 


Poodles, Miniature. Exceptional quality. Puppies. 
Stud service. Freeland Farm. Mrs. Arthur Vogel, 
Lahaska, Pa. PYramid 4-3461. 


Poodles, Silver miniature. Puppies. Also York- 
shire Terriers. Quality breeding. Deer Lodge, 
4 miles North of Newton on Rte. 413. WOrth 
8-3928. 


SPANIEL 


Cocker and Maltese Toy Spaniels. Oak Manor 
Kennels. Home of champions and -gorgeous 
puppies, Rte. 32, Lumberville, 6 mi. North of 
New Hope. AXtel 7-5311. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. MItchell 6-3138. 


See Our Exciting Display of PETS Do 
g Owner 
$ 
TROPICAL FISH |° 4° . Friday y 
HAMSTERS * PARAKEETS * CANARIES by opp PbooÍng Doy 
SUPPLIES 


284 KESWICK AVE., GLENSIDE, PA. 
SHOOTIN PH ONE: TURNER 7=5790 fTTTTTTETTTU US 
BIA xoc cs C) veroeros LLLA didi ven du SE 2S 


nimentonjy 


SWEETBRIER 
awe KENNELS 

DACHSHUNDS 

POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


DR. MELODY'S 
FAMOUS 
7 DAY MENU 


Horse meat, Beef, 
Chicken, Liver, 
Fish, Lamb, Dog Stew | 


Distributed by 


Dr. Melody's D.V.M. Associates 
DUBLIN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
CHERRY 9-3084 
“Available at your favorite 
food market or pet shop” 


Th 


Developmental ৷ courses, soundést 

ossible preparation for 

(ee studies are offered at 
Solebury School 
Malvern Preparatory School 
Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 


successful col- 


The Hun School 

Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Perkiomen School 

West Nottingham Academy 


and more than fifty other fine preparatory 
schools and colleges throughout the United 
States, under the direction of 


THE READING LABORATORY 


New York—London—Philadelphia 
Santa Barbara 


Also individual testing and instruction 
by appointment 


Inquiries welcome 


2024 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOcust 8-4481 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONV ALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V.E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“Mome Away From Home 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC. R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEystone 6-5847 


Arctic Food Center 
2 Complete Food Markets 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
FI 8-5145 


WEST POINT, PA. 
OXBOW 9-9000 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QU AKERTOWN; PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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SPINET DESK in excellent condition, mahogany 
veneer. Will trade for slide projector, bookshelves, 


or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 501 


LAMPS, variety of brass pieces ana SOs: 
Will trade or sell. Prices from 25¢ to $25 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 502 


WILL TRADE automatic electric ironer, baby 
scale, bathinette and shoofly rocker for studio 


couch, 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 503 


UNUSUAL PAISLEY shawl in perfect condition. 
Will trade for brown and en Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have 

TRAVELER’ RADE NO. 504 


WILL TRADE stamp collection, including some 
good, early U. S. items for Rolieflex or similar 
camera in good condition. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 505 
WILL TRADE antique horse hitched milk sleigh. 
What have. you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 
WILL TRADE or sell six needlepoint chairs with 
red background. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 507 
WILL TRADE hand- EM western saddle for 
Gibson five stringed ban 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 508 
WILL. TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in working 
order, for small antique marble topped table. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 
BOBSLED in need of repairs, will trade for books 


or what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 510 


WILL TRADE 500 poung capacity Allstate single 
wheel, double hitch trailer in excellent condition 


for a canoe with paddles 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5II 


New York business gal desires ride to and from 
New Hope on weekends. Will share car expenses. 


References exchanged. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 512 


WOULD LIKE to swap Voightlander Prominent f;2 

35 mm. Camera, Case, Proximeter, Filter, in new 

condition for a 15 foot aluminum canoe. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


WILL TRADE practically new ladies suits, dresses 
size 18 for antique glass cruets or compotes. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


WILL TRADE a double-barreled percussion pistol 
in fair condition for any antique weapon. 
TRAVELER TRADE. NO. 515 


WILL TRADE Ares dinner for French 
speaking guest who will oe an French, with 


two adults, and two pre-schoole 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 516 


WILL TRADE 3 acjaming lots in North Wales, Pa. 
| large Mobile Trailer Home or 2 small ones. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 


ANTIQUE ivory and feather fan, 36" Tappan gas 
range, 7 cu. ft. Servel refrigerator, 54" round oak 
table, hand carved legs. Want U. S. or Foreign 
coins, paper money, military ‘currency, con- 
federate, broken bank bills, stamp collection. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 518 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 
1903 Linen Duster. Will trade nn pman reed 
organ, farm style. Or what have 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


WILL TRADE 4x5 Solar Photo enlarger and easel 
in new condition for piano accordion or electric 


guitar and amplifier. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 520 


WILL SWAP hand crochet throw rug for 3 books 
of S & H Green Stamps. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 521 


SERVICES AND GOODS 


WATCHMAKER'S MATERIALS 

We and tools. C. E cue Co. 
Distributor, HORACE L. FINE 

281 Wood Street, Bristol, STi wali 8-2706 


DACHSHUND PUPPIES 
Purebred, homegrown, ruens. 
Tan, black and tan. M $40, F $35. 

PYramid 4-3519 


Capture the charm of childhood in a PASTEL 
PORTRAIT. Sittings in SWAIN'S ART STORE, New 
Hope by appointment. Hilah Remaily, VOlunteer 
-2545 


SWAIN'S ART STORE (SPE: Postoffice) Fine stock 
and custom frames, replaced, paintings 
restored, gilding, 2310} ৰবিৰ prinis, photo 
esi 'art supplies. Open daily except ‘Sunday 
1111; 5:3 


LOVELY FLOWERS FOR THE FALL BRIDE 

Decorative X E Une Pieces 
J. ELBE, New Britain 

Rte. 202 W. of Doylestown, Rinmore 8-4330 


Two cultural lectures: 


“Flowers in Shakespeare” 
“Edna St. Vincent Millay” 


Both superbly illustrated, Kodachromes; 

16MM color movies. Fee $25, includes 

projection. 

Marguerita Phillips, A.B. (Vassar) 
125 West Penn St., Phila. 44, Pa. 


AL WILSON INC. 
CASH FOR YOUR CAR. 
Pontiac, Rambler, Vauxhall 
Hatboro—Feasterville 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
arles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hour service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-3321 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwcod 7-1200 


TYPEWRITER REPAIRS—ALL MAKES 
SPECIALISTS IN PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
Call Tom Stack Fillmore 8-2100 or TUrner 7-3400 


READING IMPROVEMENT 


Corrective and remedial instruction individ- 
ually or in small groups—For children, adoles- 
cents and adults. Special speed reading pro- 
grams for adults and organizations. 

Taught on own premises if so desired. 


Reading Improvement Institute 


1626 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
KIngsley 5-3204 
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Doylestown, Penna. ই ন 
Please enter my charter subscription at the one-year. price of $5 for 
the next fifteen issues. — _ a E পলা es 
Name 


Address... = 


City rae = Zone. State - 


Please enter an additional charter gift subscription for: 
Name. 


Address 
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E ESOS - Zone  . State 
(Foreign Susbcriptions $1.00 extra) 
—Remittance Enclosed = Please bill me. 
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Dinner is a triumph on SAS. Delicacies 


Service is an art from the heart. Your Cocktail hour in the sky is a bright 


SAS cabin crew, skilled by training and occasion in the Global Express lounge. from the garden spots of the world are 
tradition, welcomes you aboard . . . sur- What would delight you most? Aperitif prepared with the famed mastery of 
rounds you with gracious attentions. —sherry — whisky? The choice is yours. SAS chefs, then served luxuriously. 


To all the world, speeds the hours with splendor 


OVER THE 
deseo Pore 


In all the geography of travel, splendor is a three-letter word 
spelled SAS. And it is yours to enjoy aboard the world fleet T 
of SAS Global Express planes. To DC-7C speed, SAS adds 
radar magic that smooths the sky. Continental cuisine. Spa- 
cious berths. And hospitality exces the clock! Next trip, ask RE DISP EU 
your travel agent for SAS, First Class or Economy Class to Qo AIRLINES SYSTEM 
Europe, transatlantic from New York or transpolar from Cali- 
fornia. . . to Africa...to the Near East and the Far East. 
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^ 
THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 


Soon . . . the Golden Age of Travel . . . SAS DC-8s and Caravelle Jets 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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